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NEW ERA COFFEE! 


For people who cannot or should not drink the regular 
imported Tea and Coffee. 


and Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine remember, but a splendid drink for both 
adults and children. Send for a circular to 


5 WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 

ak 167 Chambers St., New York. 
$9 

Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 

Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 

ey MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 
FLAT AND P A. PE R S ENVELOPE 
COLORED MEDIUMS, 

AND—— 
| Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 
J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 
The paper upon which GooD HOUSEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
{ Nonotuck Paper Co. 
i THREE NEW BOOKS. 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

4, By HarriEt BEECHER STOWE. An entirely new edition, from new 
electrotype plates. With an introduction by Mrs. Stowe, stating the 
eae circumstances under which the story was written. With a picture of 
es Uncle Tom, r2mo, cloth, $1.00. An excellent edition of this most re- 
Ff markable story. 

a THE SCARLET LETTER. 

Xi By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. New popular edition, 12mo, cloth, $t.00. 
he An admirable edition of Hawthorne’s most famous romance. 

ay THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 

Ee By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of ‘In the Tennessee Moun- 

tains,’”’ Down the Ravine,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

a This is one of the most noteworthy of American novels. The striking 
oy figure and fate of the ‘‘ prophet.”’ the cave and stealthy operations of the 
+ **moonshiners,”’ and the engaging love story which runs as a golden 

thread through it all, are\depicted with great power and fascination. 

POEMS OF NATURE. 

“he By Joun G. WHITTIER. A notable Holiday volume. Illustrated with 
4 engravings from nature by ELBRIDGE KINGSLEY. 4to, tastefully 
te bound, cloth, $6.00; full Persian levant, with cover design in antique 

; and gold, $12.00; full polished calf, tree panel inlaid, with sprinkled 
ae border, a new and elegant style, $15.00. 
of TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. | 
a Sailor life ina voyage around Cape Horn to and from San Francisco, 

is and in California. By RICHARD H. Dana, Jr. New popular edition. 
me Price reduced from $1.50 to $1.00. 

RUTLEDGE. 

A Novel, by Mirtam CoLes Harris. New edition, $1.25. 
ay This novel enjoyed a remarkable popularity when it was first pub- 

ey lished. In its new form it will reach another circle of readers who will 

“i doubtless find in it the same charm which its earlier readers found. 


*,<* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 
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It is a Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, Constipation 


Bread, Biscuit and Cake. 


PROF. HORSFORDS 


PHOSPHATIC 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are removy 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baki 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than a 
other powder. 


It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemis 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 

I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I ha. 
tested it thoroughly, and have ever failed to get good results when t 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the m: 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending it 
my cooking classes, and to my friends generally. 

ALICE A. GEDDES. 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 


The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford tot 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in t! 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family mex 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAND. 


From MISS PARLOA, 


Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with oes rere 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendatic: 


| from eminent authorities. 


We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 
There is no other powder like ours. 
Beware of misrepresentation and false statements made by riv: 


| manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


FROM HEAD TO FOOT. 


INCE the life and strength of a 
building lie chiefly in its extremi- 
ties, it follows that if its feet 
are large and sound and firmly 
planted on solid ground and its 
head well balanced and _ incor- 
ruptible the intermediate parts 
may be somewhat slender and 
shaky. 
viclently assaulted, it will stand 


Unless the building is 


unmoved for an indefinite length 
of time. But alas, for the house 
that rests upon unstable founda- 
ns! Buttresses and strengthening pilasters will not save it; in- 
asing the thickness of the walls adds nothing to their security, 
t rather augments the danger of disastrous downfall. Alas, too, 
for the house whose inward parts are not guaranteed the perfect 
tection of a roof that never, under any stress of circumstances 
- of foul weather, fails to perform its legitimate duty. The settling 
the lowest stone in a foundation by so much as the smallest frac- 
nof aninch means, in case of a brick or stone building, an in- 
rable defect in the structure, a literal opening for the entering 
vedge of ultimate ruin. 
The pains and penalties that flow from a defective roof, though 
ss grave in appearance, are often more annoying, and they can 
ily be prevented from terminating fatally by constant repairs and 
rnal vigilance. Constant repairs are expensive and eternal vigi- 
nee to ward off an evil that might easily have been prevented, is, 
say the least, terribly tiresome. In everything, therefore, that 
neerns these two points,—the bed on which the house rests and 
: roof that covers it,—there should be absolute rectitude. What- | 
er else is slender, superficial, or sacrificed for the sake of 
momy, these two points must be sound or the structure will be 
ifailure; its doom will be written before it is finished. In both 
one foe to be guarded against is water. Time may be the 
at leveler, water is surely its most efficient agent; it not only 
ls its own level in the least possible time, rushing to it with the 
st overwhelming violence if opposed, but it brings everything 
e that comes within its powcr to the same. It would be hard to 
d a soil naturally dry at all times, that is not a safe and sure 
foundation to build upon, provided, of course, that it is not exposed | 
to artificial inundation. Equally hard is it to find a soil naturally 
wet on which it is not unsafe to trust a permanent structure, until, | 
by sundry laborious means and measures, it has been fortified | 


ses the 


* This series of papers will treat of various kinds of home-buildings,—for those 
ending to be occupied by the Man of Work and by the Man of Wealth, and the 
ial intervening grades, with illustrations of each. 
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against this treacherous foe; hardest of all to account for the fact 
that many isolated country houses are built upon land that never 
was and never can be fit to live upon. 

As people in general are, fortunately, more familiar with scrip- 
ture texts than with building principles, there is a common impres- 
sion that a house built upon the sand is ina critical situation; and 
so it is if, when the rains descend, it is liable to be beaten upon by 
the floods and assailed by torrents of water, either on the surface 
or under ground, but a good, dry sand bed is a most excellent and 
reliable foundation. 
ing foundations that is not based upon either scripture or common 


There is another popular impression concern- 


sense, although it may have sprung from the same parable, that every 
building, large or small, must be founded upon a rock of some sort, 
even if it is a borrowed and transplanted one. The notion is that 
the larger and heavier the first course of bed stones, the more un- 
yielding will be the bed. Without doubt, other things being equal, 
the broader the footing that bears directly upon the ground, the 
heavier the load it will sustain without settling, but it is practically 
impossible to give to every square inch of the under side of a big 
rock, laid by artificial means into the bottom of a trench in the 
ground, as firm bearing as if the rock had lain there from the cre- 
ation,—impossible to give to it the same uniformity of pressure 
that compact and well-bonded masonry would have if composed of 
small stones, each one of which can be settled to its place as firmly 
As a shelf 
to sustain a wall of stone or bricks resting on the tops of wooden 
piles, broad bed stones serve a useful purpose, or to equalize the 
bearing upon any other irregular and insecure foundation. For 
other situations they would be better broken into fragments like 
a shattered window pane than laid down whole for a heavy wall to 
stand upon. 

In ordinary practice the attention and labor devoted to the hidden 
supports of a house are highly inconsistent with the lavish outlay 
bestowed on the superstructure, the well-being of which depends 
upon the foundation—and the roof—for all time. The foundations 
of the chimneys are also apt to be inadequate; the chimneys often 
rise toa great height above the main walls and yet, notwithstanding 
this and their enormous weight, they are expected to stand securely 
ona simple footing that would be thought hardly sufficient for 
the main walls. 
high, requires a footing three feet square, that is, six inches larger 
than the shaft all around, to keep it from settling in a given 


as if it had been packed down by a prehistoric glacier. 


If a chimney, two feet square and twenty feet 


soil, the footing for a chimney of the same size and forty feet 
high should of course, cover an area of eighteen square feet, and 
for one of sixty feet, which is not an unusual hight, of twenty-seven 
square feet. 

A weak or carelessly built foundation is the more inexcusable, 
because the labor and materials employed are of the coarsest and 
cheapest kind in which the saving, even by closest economy, is very 
slight, and because there are not, as in the case of the roof, any real 


| or imaginary questions of taste to prevent the carrying out the most 


thorough, utilitarian construction. 

The building of a truly sensible and scientific roof is a different 
affair, for it has come to be accepted as one of the royal canons of 
right feeling in the design of every isolated building that the roof 
must be visible, especially of a dwelling house. Has not Mr. Rus- 
kin told us that an invitation to come and spend a week “ beneath 
my roof” is as far removed in sentiment from a similar request to 
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tarry “ within my walls ” as a “ swell” dinner of twelve courses at 
five dollars a plate, is above and beyond a cold “ picked up” Mon- 
day lunch? Have not all the apostles of the new departure in 
architecture.—Norman, Queen Anne, Colonial and “crazy,” and 
all the inspired prophets of the yet unborn but surely coming na- 
tional style that is to be known to future ages as “ pure American ” 
architecture,—have they not, one and all, declared that a house 
without a roof is like a man without a head ?—no life, no feeling, 
no expression, no individuality, no hospitality. no grace, no dignity, 
no completeness? Are we not assured that itis the height of ab- 
surdity to raise a structure in a land of snow and ice and leave the 
top of it in such shape that these frozen loads will accumulate upon 
it during all the winter months, when the roofs may just as well be 
made to shed the snow and ice, even as the back of a well bred 
duck sheds water? And furthermore and finally, in a latitude 
where the summer sun pours down a flood of tiery beams for fifteen 
hours in succession,—day and night, as one might say,—will not 
the rooms of the upper story be intolerably hot unless there is an 


open attic,—that is to say, another story with sloping sides inter- 


fal 


= 


THE HOUSE WITH( 


posed between them/and the sun-burned roof? All these high roof 
arguments had been forcibly impressed upon Mr. Wynne. Having 
the extraordinary wisdom to refrain from holding positive opinions 
upon matters concerning which he was ignorant, he suffered the 
wsthetic considerations to pass without much cross-questioning, 
merely observing that he believed the most familiar examples of 
Greek architecture, which he had always supposed to be of con- 
siderable importance in the history and development of the art, 
were, as to their external appearance, virtually rootless. If modern 
architects found it impossible to express feeling, sentiment, and 
dignity in their compositions without the aid of the roof lines, he 
would think it pertinent to inquire whether there was not a lack of 
those same qualities in the spirit they brought to their work. The 
snow and ice argument falls to the ground, although the snow itself 
does not, whenever any deviation is made from smooth, unbroken 
planes inclined at not less than :orty-five degrees; a prosaic re- 
striction to which not the most devoted architectural disciple of 
utilitarianism would submit. While as to the summer heat of flat- 
roofed chambers, although it is true that a small volume of air, 
hermetically sealed under a roof composed of a single thickness of 
matched boards, covered by a layer of tin painted a dark brown, 
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would be found by one who pokes his head up through the tr 
door into the dark cavity, a good dea! hotter than the air of an 0; 
attic, enclosed by loose boards and three or four thicknesses 
pale grey shingles, there is still no evidence that a horizontal pla 
will transmit to whatever lies below it a greater amount of si 
heat than several inclined planes situated so as to cover the sa 
horizontal area. In short, there is no reason to suppose that a { 
roofed house is any hotter in summer on account of its flat-head 
ness than a house with a steep roof. 

“One thing is certain,” said Mr. Wynne, after discussing the 


t 


struction of the roof with his architect, “1 would never b 
another house in a city, or where there is little or no room for oj 
grounds around it, without having a roof practically level, ce. 
square foot of which could be as readily Oct upied by the family 
any other floor of the house, and I am by no means sure that 
is not the wisest thing in a country house as well. We are all 
lighted to climb a hillock forty, fifty, or sixty feet high, for the 


of the change of view and the widening of the horizon line. If 


house-top were made as attractive as the hill-top we should e: 


UT A ROOF. 


it just as well, and find it a great deal more convenient. ‘Takit 
the top of a flat-roofed house, as commonly found in city or cou 
try, there is nothing about it attractive and everything that is dis 
agreeable. 

‘As for the snow and rain, it is easier to take care of them o 
flat roofs than on steep ones, because, in the first case they ca 
be carried to any desired point and thrown where they will d 
the least harm, while from the steep roof the water is of neces 
sity brought to the lowest line of the eaves of each section « 
the roof and, unless held in place by some form of guard or fende: 
the snow will come down in avalanches of various sizes, crushit 
without warning whatever happens to be in the way,—young tree 
and shrubs, piazza roofs and unsuspecting children: or, perhap 
heaping itself in undesirable north-east corners to slowly melt ani 
settle down around the foundation walls, or run out upon the side 
walk long after the rest of the snow has gone. The more | thin! 
of it, the more I am inclined to prefer a roof that will cover the 
house in the simplest, safest, and most economical fashion. So | 
want you should make studies for a house somewhat more conven 
tional than the last in its general arrangement, covering less ground, 
at least two full stories in height, more or less broken in outline 
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r the sake of a picturesque exterior, and covered throughout, o1 
nearly so as possible, with flat roofs.” 
It is not to be supposed that such instructions were agreeable to 
architect, for there is no denying that a house without a roof 
es look, if not like a man without a head, much like a bareheaded 
in out of doors in the rain, and yet the claims of economy, safety, 
iwenience and durability, if valid, are not to be lightly set aside. 
» render unto these their just due and still regard sentiment, dig 
, and grace in exterior expression is a problem worthy of care 
study. 
CHAPTER XII. 
\ FEW STRONG 


several studies were prepare d for Mr. Wynne’s consideration, 
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had always been accustomed to occupy an honorable position b 
side the front hall, swung around and attach li totl q 
in such a location that it could look squarely out through the vei E 
front door, crowding its humble neighbor to o le in the oper 
tion. This high-handed procedure otfended ing-roo 
as everybody knows, is a near relative of the kitchen and muc ; 
tached to it in a patronizing sort of a way, as people are ap . 
to their “inferiors upoa whom the ure totally depend 
without whom they would be utterly helple uid wort \ 4 
cordingly the indignant dining-room whis} 
wing of its own and pretended to set itselt 
plan. It was in re »>mo p 
for it ke pta very direct, thoug mnewhat ob 

s Indispensable ally Phere was no denying, hov t] 

point of style it was vastly superior to anythi j 


of which, differing widely from the first, he laid aside for fa 


er inspection. The plan of the interior was more conventional, 
ing in fact a somewhat remote evolution of the familiar square 
suse, as though the long, unwieldy tail of that old-fashioned 
ructure had developed intoa pair of more highly organized wings. 
ine of these wings brooded over the kitchen with its accessories 
nda large library, while the other sheltered a generous, hospitable 
ining-room. The plan appeared complex, yet its evolution might 
isily be traced from the plain square house of four rooms on the 
rst floor with a “hall” in the middle and a long, narrow extension 
t the back. 
The stairs began it. They wanted more room, and as the house 
ould not, or would not stretch to accommodate them, they turned 
the library out of doors and took posession of the whole of one 
orner of the house. Then this dignified room for books, which 


\itain in the earlier stages of its development. For 
pied one corner of the “main” house it could ha had ati 
windows on but two adjacent sides; if it stretched across the rear 
wing and looked out at opposite ends, only the most stringent 
police regulations would prevent its becomi rt of thoroug 
fare and debatable ground for the two extremes of the domest 
camp. In its new situation it was not liable to vulgar intrusi: 
and it rejoiced in windows at opposite sides as well as at the en 
which added greatly to its comfort especially in warm weathe: 
Other pleasant features of the room were the large bay whic! ‘ 
might hold a small conservatory, grove of palm trees, or band 
of musicians, and the alcove at the corner. It is certainly tru ; 
that a small, cosy dining-room has at times a decided advantag 
over a more magnificent apartment; as for instance, when th s. 
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family circle at the table suddenly shrinks, temporarily perhaps, 
from its usual size of twelve or twenty, to two or three. Of course 
a smaller breakfast or dining-room would obviate this discomfort, 
but that is not always practicable and an available nook, large 
enough to hold a table for three or four, is an excellent substitute. 
Shut off by draperies from the large apartment the change and ex- 
ceeding cosiness of the retreat would greatly alleviate the dreary 
pangs of “lonesomeness ” that sometimes attack a small company 
in a large dining-room. 


the solid part is but three or four inches thick, than it is possi! 


with any amount of “ deafening ” interposed in thin layers betwe 


In fact the common modes of d 
ening, “back” plastering between studs, or a coat of mortar 1 
between the floor joists, seems to have much the same effect t 
might be expected if an extra head were inserted in the middle 
a bass drum. 


elastic, resonant materials. 


The partitions, also, were made in the same solid manner. 


The second design differed from the first in its external appear- a flue, crack, or crevice in them through which a living thing 


ance even more than inits interior. Instead of a long, low, spread- 
ing Structure, its main lines kept as close to the ground as possible, 
this second edition made no pretense of humility. The walls went 
straight up in their appointed way to the requisite height for full 
grown rooms in each story and then—stopped. Roofs there were of 


smoke, fire, or W 
could pass. Th 
having solid SUp] 
from the foundat 
were of bricks, 
course, but it was necessary to go to the top of the house to find 
them. It was, however, far from being a flat-headed house. The 
roofs of the different parts were at various heights, according to the 


when, sometil 

happens, it was ne 
sary to place a pa 

requirements of the interior and were connected by easy stairways 

that made the ascent not unlike the climbing of an artifi 


tion in one of the 
ficial moun- 
tain or say, the hanging gardens of Babylon. 


per stories where tl 
The battlements in 
which the main walls terminated at the top made safe barriers 
at the brink and it was quite within the scope of the plan to make 
real gardens on these mimic plateaus into which “ Maud” could 
safely be invited and where the small boys could “camp out” with 
impunity. 


was nothing imm 
ately under it in 


t 1 
story below, then 


stead of balancing 
brick wall uponan j 


girder, a lifeless 
As to the essential construction of the building it was proposed constantly threate 
to build the outer walls of rough, native stone, a “random rubble,” i 


weight, the suspen 
resembling the masonry of the old-fashioned barnyard enclosures, ; partition walls y 
a little smoother and stronger than the loosely piled pasture walls RaNboM made of solid plat 
that climb for countless miles over the rocky hills of New England, ee eee If they happened 
but innocent of tool marks, and with no attempt at regularity of | be of much length the planks were doubled, crossed di Tea 
form or color. An easily wrought sand-stone was to be used for | and spiked together, forming a truss that would hold up 
the “dressings ” of the door and window openings. and a whole railroad train besides, l 


if one should happen 
Other strong points were the floors and the partitions. There is that way. 
acertain moral satisfaction in knowing that floors are made of iron, It is true that wooden floors and partitions do not seem a 
The real prac- | from destruction by fire 
tical advantage of these materials over the more convenient and 


bricks, tiles, or other “ imperishable ” materials. if 


f they were made wholly of incomb 
tible materials, yet it is easy to 


see that there can be no 2 
danger in kindling a fire on the floor or against the walls of suc] 
eee house if it is absolutely certain that the fire can onl 
is in plain sight. “The flames spread rapi 


1 


y burn wl 


and were si 
beyond control,” is the familiar phrase that tells the fatal st 
If they do not * spread rapidly 
we hear nothing about them except perhaps that there was 
“alarm of fire.” 


of every disastrous conflagration. 


The roofs, usually the most tempting and protitable field for t 
triumphs of the fire fiend, were of course treated like the floors a1 
partitions. 


One other “strong” point may be referred to, which, althoug 
it appears to belong with the minor matters, the most of which ca 
not be included in this account, is of too much importance to | 
omitted. 


It has been suggested by a wise observer of “Mode1 
Improvements ” in dwelling | 


1ouses that the proper mode of | 
ing would be to begin by setting up the steam boiler, the gas m 
chine, the water tank, the engine and the dynamo; then run tl 
wires, the water pipes, steam pipes, hot air and ventilating flues 


a 


carry up the smoke flues, and when these complicated lines « 
pipes, flues, wires and conductors are all in place, build the hous 
around them. 


There are practical objections to carrying out this method lite 


ally, but when we remember how large a part of the comfort an 
value of the house depends upon the right adjustment of thes: 
less expensive wood is not so great as it seems. They may be im- | things, it seems inexcusable that they should be left in the plannin; 
perishable if undisturbed, but they are by no means indestructible; | ad building of the house to take their chances of finding a plac 
and wood, if wisely applied, will outlive any nation known to history, | by hook or crook. 

excepting possibly the Chinese. The peculiarity of these floors 

was that they were absolutely solid. There was not a space be- —all these ministers to safety and well-being, were given acknowl 
tween the beams or floor planks in which the smallest mouse that | ¢dged places of distinction and honor. 

crawls could move even if he had foundan entrance. Insome ofthe ark, dangerous and inaccessible corners. as things to be ashamed 
rooms a portion of the thickness of the large beams showed below f, kept out of sight and forgotten. 

the ceiling, the solid flooring being five or six inches thick. In —. C. Gardner. 
others the thin floor joists were laid side by side and spiked together 

making a smooth surface above and below. Such floors are prac- 


There was no such mistake in the calculations 
for building this model home. Gas, electricity, water, light, fresh air 


They were not hidden in 


[4a No. VIT of Mr. Gardner's * Model Homes for Model House 
keeping,” questions of estimates and modes of furnishing will b 


tically fireproof, and they are more impervious to sound, even if considered] 


to make the ordinary floors of open joists, furrings and thin boar 
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Goo TlouskKEEPING, 


( iin Goop HousEKEEPING. 


COMPANY DINNERS FOR ONE. 
AGNES CONVALESCING. 
@y, GNES has been very ill. We had a ter- 
i rible fright about her, but now we are 
in that state of cxaltation of mind 
which comes after danger and troubles 
—a state of almost extravagant happi- 
ness. Jack, who went about, a week 
ago, in desperate gloom, with troubled, 
bloodshot eyes that I had hardly the 
courage to mect, is in the highest spir- 
] 


its and effervesces in active good-will 


toward all the world, including the cat 
and the dog. He would make every 
living creature happy if he could. 
Bryce has put away his drum, his ham- 
mer, all his idolized instruments of 
noisy torture and is thoroughly pleased 


only when he can carry something—a 


flower, a book, a dainty dish—to mam- 


vas there an invalid so charming as ours! What are 


tle traits that make a woman lovable? I begin to believe 

sive perfection and I am sure that Agnes has every passive 

tion that exists. 

makes all the higher things seem more real just by looking 
She has a divine credulity that sometimes puts me to 
Not to believe in the purest disinterestedness, the sweetest 

negation would be mere stupidity while they were looking at 


m her eyes. 


little attention is received with an evident pleasure as 
f as the perfume of a violet. She is never ill enough to lose 
npathy and tact. She has the rare gift of accepting devotion 


rfect grace; not the grace of fine manners only, but the 


: of spirit which creates an atmosphere that makes de- 


possible. She really finds some goodness in everybody who 
ches her. 
«| heavens ! What a world it would be without her!” groaned 
the night when the crisis was passed and we began to be- 
that she would get well. 

d look at her as she lies among her soft, white draperies, 
t as white as they, and feel a scorn for all my little efficiencies, 
which I have never been slow to pique myself. What is it 
‘capable at all the hum-drum tasks of life, compared with 
g up the standard of humanity itself! No wonder there is 
ing a little heroic about Jack. Bryce will learn, leaning on 
‘ther’s lap and studying her face, while she reads to him the 
old myths and fables, that the time of great deeds and of 

vho inspire and reward them will never be past. 


recsts to me the old metaphysical question: “ Which is 

r, doing or being?” However pressing the work of the world 

be, and it does seem sometimes as if practical work was the 

thing that could give either actual results or solid mental sat- 
ion, there still remains, behind this urgency, the need of those 
onceptions that set the standard for all effort. When we ac- 
vork for its own sake it soon deteriorates into sordidness. It 
ter all, personal qualities, that form the forces in human 

s. It is love and sympathy, with moral earnestness, that 

he world. 

1 her quiet ways, her delicate health, Agnes is, apparently, 
ast active member of our household. In reality she is the 
of the mechanism, the wheel within the wheel, the motive 
r of the entire system. 

t I shall be a Martha to the end of the chapter. Although 
Ages puts ideas into my head in spite of myself, I go on cooking 
Wit) increased energy. 

Vhat can she eat?” was one of the first questions propounded 
to ‘he doctor, when the deepest anxiety was passed. As she is 


all wed almost anything that she fancies and encouraged to take 


foo! often, though in small portions, there has been a kind of 
riviry in finding tempting dainties for her. Jack ransacks the 


‘ets and provision stores; I search the receipt books and spend | 


hours in experimenting; studying that best way of learning to do a 
thing—by doing it. 

I have filled ever so many pages in my dinner-book with capital 
new recipes for delicate, nourishing and easily-swallowed dishes. 
My various broths alone would fill this page. 1 really must write 
clown a few here, choosing such as have appeared upon the family 
board and met with acceptance there as well as in the sick room. 

CONVALESCENT Nor To bE DISDAINED By ANYBODY.) 
MAXIMS OF INVALID DIET, 

Remember that the body is built up 4y food. 

A surprise often captures the appetite. 

Study the tastes and conditions of your patient. 

Never talk about dishes before offering them. 

Food daintily served and eaten with relish is doubled in value. 

here is no better food than milk. If it disagrees, add to half a pint, 
a teaspoonful of lime-water. 


CHICKEN Soup.—Joint up a full-grown fowl and simmer forfour hours 
in water to cover it wel’, adding, if necessary, as it evaporates. A chicken 


ng three or four pounds will make three pints of good broth. Strain 


we 


nd add to it two tablespoonfuls of gluten or whole wheat 
)a smooth paste with a cup of sweet cream. After boiling 
ites season with celery salt and white pepper and serve hot; 


agreeably varied by the use of vegetables. Cauliflower, 
boiled in salted water and pulled to pieces in dainty bits ; or tomatoes 
stewed and strained ; the tender tops of asparagus, or green peas; these 
or others may be used according to taste and the season. 

A NOURISHING BroTH.—Order of your butcher three or four pounds 
of the neck and leg bones of a lamb; the portions trimmed off from the 
roasts. Put them over a fire, with water to cover them, and sim- 
mer for two hours. Add half a cup of sago and boil three-quarters of 
an hour longer, then season to taste with salt and pepper and strain. 
Toast some milk crackers and butter hot to serve with it. 


BeEF TEA.—Whether made in a minute, with the convenient extract of 
beef, or with lean beef cut small, ina tightly covered can in the oven, may 
he sometimes varied to advantage by the addition of an equal quantity of 
sweet cream. 

BEEF OMELETTE.—Pour a half pint of rich beef stock (or half a tea- 
spoonful of beef extract mixed with a cup of boiling water,) over a cup of 
bread rubbed to small crumbs. Season highly and let it stand in a warm 
oven for fifteen minutes. Make an omelette of six well beaten eggs; add 
the soaked crumbs and fry as usual. 


A Hor SALAp.—Lettuce may be more easily digested and makes a 
delicate salad when boiled for fifteen minutes; or celery, cut in inch bits, 
or tender young beets may be used. Make a dressing witha raw egg, a salt- 
spoonful of dry mustard, a dash of cayenne, two tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar and a small cup of cream which may be slightly sour. Steam it over 
boiling water, stirring constantly; when hot pour it over the salad. 

HEALTH Foop.—The excellent preparations of the Health Food Com- 
pany cannot be ignored in convalescence. There are reliable recipes pub- 
lished and sent with them which may be varied indefinitely. The gluten, 
which is perhaps the most generally useful of them all, is simply but ad- 
mirably prepared by making a moderately thick gruel, with a pint of 
milk and three tablespoonfuls of gluten, to which, just before taking 
from the fire, add a well-beaten egg. It may be eaten with butter and 
sugar, or cream. 

NOURISHING DRINKs.—Some of these preparations make very useful 
drinks when cooked as a very thin gruel, with milk or milk and water. 
Broma, made with milk, furnishes a very safe and nourishing drink, 
which may be taken in cases of great debility through a tube without 
raising the head. Given warm at frequent intervals, it is sometimes of 
the greatest value in furnishing a quickly assimilated food. Warm milk, 
well-shaken, (in a common fruit jar, screwing down the top,) with the 
white of an egg, is also excellent. The egg will not be noticed given in 
this way. 

CakE CusTARD.—Dip a sponge cake or any light, dry cake in sherry 
or port wine and pour over it as much as it will take up. Then make a 
mock cream with the yolk of an egg and a tablespoonful of arrowroot, or 
cornstarch to a pint of milk, or, still better, use a rich sweet cream-—to 
pour over it—before serving. 

LEMON CREAM.—Take the grated rinds and juice of three lemons with 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar ; add to a box of Cox’s gelatine dis- 
solved in a pint of sherry wine. Stir it well over the fire, then strain and 
stir it carefully into a quart of cream. Mold when cool. For orange 
cream substitute three juicy oranges and add a wineglass of brandy. 


—Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale. 
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Original in HovseKEEPING 


COMMON SENSE IN HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


GAMES FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


{oH dull days and lengthening evenings of 
[ autumn are coming again. The pleasure seek- 
ers have returned from the mountains and the 
seashore. Cheap excursions to summer re- 
sorts are in order for a few weeks previous to 
the early reports of conflagrations among the 
seaside hotels where the patronage has been 
meager. The hand organ man, and his more 
intelligent companion have gone South for 
their health. School has begun; all nature has 
settled down to business, and soon long trian- 


‘ gular processions of wild geese will be seen 
following their leaders toward the sunny South, possibly typical of 
other companies who will ere long be taking a similar course in 
search of orange groves and fragrant breezes. 

This semi-annual migration in constant search for comfort and 
pleasure may well raise the query in the minds of those who per 
force are obliged, in support of self-respect, to claim that the com 
forts of a good home, with airy chambers and soft beds at night, 
and the supplies of a well-furnished market for the table, are not 


1c worst things that can fall to the lot of a man, while his more 


fortunate ne bors are enjoying the delights of the forest rambles, 
pure air and bubbling springs of the mountains, or the cooling 

iths, yr breezes and invigorating sails of the sea coast, 
possibly tempered by contracted back attics, musty husk mattres 
es, the songs of mosquitoes by night and the gentleman hen 


ler the window in the early morn 


1, with corned beef, salt cod 


fis last season’s vegetables, for a steady diet. How fortunate 
th ere are two sides to every question, otherwise one-half of 
man race must always be miserable. 

lsut now for a time we are all at home again, and those who have 

‘nthe hosts for the summer can resume the even tenor of thei1 

thout the annoyance of the fault-iinding though possibly 

table city boarders, or the less profitable city relations who 

ys are ready to accept summer invitations to the country but 

lways as ready to cordially extend invitations for the return 
isits in the winter. 

But the children come back to school life ; some with satisfaction 
ind pleasure, but more with longing regret for the reluctantly 
bandoned fields, with the daises of summer and golden-rod of 

mn, the brooks with imaginary trout and real falls, dams and 

r whecls, and perhaps most of all the great barn, that bonanza 
ehts in rainy days, with its perfume of new-made hay. 

V isures have all had their day and farewells have been 
by the children to grandmas, and aunts, and cousins till 
ther summer vacation comes round—if, indeed, it ever comes 

» them—and the season is approaching for those social home 


diversions which are essential to the happiness of children every- 


re, and truly fortunate are those whose parents have the ability 


1 
the time to direct and join in these amusements. 


and will afford 

\Many parents are too selfish, or feel too old or too dignified, to join 

with their own children in innocent recreation; but they are to be 


pitied rather than blamed, for in their ignorance they do not under- 


tand how much instruction is hidden in sensible and pleasing 

umusements. The child is always ready to play and will swallow 

large dose of instruction, or perform a vast amount of work, if it 
in be presented with a very thin coat of play. 

Now as the winter evenings settle down upon us and the out- 
oor sports are curtailed, let us give the children their share of the 
ime. Goop HOUSEKEEPING has this department at heart and the 

publishers have good things in store from more than one father 
ind mother who still have young hearts, although possibly with 
gray heads, and which will be brought forth in the coming months. 

tis not necessary that a great amount of money be spent in toys 
iad games. If the children are properly encouraged, and directed 
a little, they may prepare the materials for their own games, thus 
accomplishing two desirable things—acquiring manual and mental 
facility in the manufacture and production of something with 
which to be afterwards instructed and amused. In the card games 
many can be prepared on plain bristol board cards in manuscript, 


HouskKEEPING. 


involving simple facts in history, botany, geography, etc.; or t] 
always valuable and interesting word-making game can be p 
pared on small bits of cards by drawing the letters with pen 

ink, or pasting on letters cut from handbills and newspapers, « 
In board games the cover of a paper box serves well for the s 
face, to be decorated with the pen, pencil or water colors. In * 
olden times,” when this country was not cursed with manufa 
urers of games, our grandfathers cut the lines of fox and ge¢ 
twelve men morris, and checkers on the sides of pine boar 
coloring the spaces, when necessary, with red chalk, and usi 
buttons, red and white corn or colored beans for counters, or m 
and it is related by those who claim to know that more pleas 
was derived from these rude constructions than the children of + 
present generation get from their most elegant editions in gold 

colors. Many most valuable and interesting games have gone « 
of the market, and are not to be bought, but which may be rey 


duced under the instruction of some older persons who may | 


played them in their youth; and if the details are not fully rem 
bered, others equally good may be originated. 

All games are made by some one, or by a number of pers: 
either at once or by slow growth, with practice and vari 
changes, modifications, and additions, so that there is no rea 
why anyone may not originate others as good as the best in 
market, and in one sense a home-made game is much more \ 
able to its originator or possessor than another which, in other 
spects, is equally good or better—as an original painting may 
more valuable than a printed copy of a much better picture, 


cause no one has a duplicate of it. 


The invention of games and social amusements is as g 
mental exercise as anything the schools offer because it requ 
the exercise of the inventive faculties, in the combination 
adaptation of knowledge already possessed, or which must 
hunted up for this purpose. Original thought in any direct 


the inventive faculties, and the construction of gan 


xercises 
puzzles, anagrams, rebuses, enigmas, etc., is one of those exert 
which is fascinating and pleasing when once understood 
prac ticed. 

In the matter of amusements, as in all other things, ther 
great variety of opinion, and there certainly is room for m 
honest difference in a matter which is of importance to our far 
lies next to education. If the home is to be made attractive to 
children it must have amusements of some kind. They 


1. the day devise for themselves many occupations whic! 
ger years are almost always imitations of the real life of t] 
acquaintances. The li 


to her, and fortunate is she if, while she has the interest for 


tle girl has the doll, which is very 


child to inspire her, she is taught to make its clothing and care 
its other imaginary wants 
for future real life. 


its mimic life, thus gaining true id 
The boy has a desire for a merchant’s life ; 
if properly encouraged will learn much with his paper coins < 
imaginary merchandise; or, if his ambition is to be a mechanic, | 
his father, the mechanical toy which may be built up and re¢ 
structed in various forms, affords an education in that line. I 
when the day is done and the play of the children, as well as t 
more serious affairs of the family, are laid aside for a few hot 
then comes the time when all may join with profit in some gene 
recreation. 

“But,” some may say, “we must not encourage the young to indul 
in games and amusements—innocent in themselves—because t! 
will lead them to excess, and excess even in an innocent amu 
ment is wicked and injurious.” There was a time when this id 
had some practical hold on the community, but it is fast givi 
way to a more intelligent view, if, indeed, it has not already 
nearly disappeared as to be unworthy of much attention. If t 
young person does not find anything attractive and pleasant 
home, other resorts will be found more congenial. If the fat] 
would know where the boy is and what he is doing he must be c 
fidential with him, know his wants, and with a sympathy inspir: 
by a recollection of his own boyhood join with him in his spor' 
directing them into pure chanels. If the mother would guide h 
daughter she must keep her near her heart by wise and confidenti 
sympathy and advice,—and, fortunately for the girls, the mothe 


are much more sensible in this direction than the fathers. Ala 
there is so much business to be attended to that the wants of the 
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ire forgotten by the father, and he is left to hunt for his pleas- 
in unknown and unheeded places till it is too late. and broken 


rts are of no avail. 


ow it is a fact that the fascination of excessive indulgence in 
pleasure is greatly enhanced if it is forbidden. 
| to the youthful mind, it is common to 


This is not con- 
all ages, unless the ma- 
mind recognizes the value and justice of the prohibition. How 
he knowledge of this trait should Jead in the direction of per- 
ed indulgence in youthful pleasures must rest with each in- 
lual parent, but in 
lor every one to go back to the ¢€ xperienc es of you 


the matter of innocent pleasures it will be 
th for some 
s; and regarding pleasures which in themselves are not pure 
armless there is of course no ground for debate in the mind 
parent worthy of the name. But in the simple, social home 


es and amusements which we are consid x there is nothing 


ir in this respect, if properly guarded 1€ parents fron 


hing by excess on the more serious duti the day. Some 
stick at a game of chance. and say that only games of skil 
ld be indulged in; others that cards of all 1 s, or of special 
s must not be used; others that dice are at the dividing line 
till others find dominoes the one t] mnable. 
these things all must be guided ctions ; but 
» should allow a foolish pre ju lic e ] the past ) 
the place of common sensc, to the in ising genera- 


) place in life 


If any are so far gone as to feel tha 


ny relaxations and recreations, and that every moment must be 


d to serious pursuits by old and young, then they are not the 
guardians for our coming men and women, according to the 


lof Goon HouseKkEeEpInG.—but if there Is a time and a place 
nocent mirth and amusement, then the gathering of the family 
in the home fills the bill. 
one point beyond which no game is innocent, ac cording to 


lief of a very large part of the Christian community, is when 


played for a stake of any commercial value. If a boy is 
d to play marbles “for ke ps ” he will easily be led to throw 
r play dominoes for money. said 


It may be that the playing 


minoes or backgammon renders familiar implements which are 
nore readily adopted for g umbling ; but in other directions we 
t condemn the innocent practice because it 


immoral. 


may be extended 
More gambling at the present time is done in one 
’ speculation in necessary articles of daily life than in a year 
nple games of chance; and yet shall we for this 
i the purchase of the barrel of flour for present use, or of a 
lozen barrels bought in anticipation of a rising market ? 


reason con- 


na person plays a game of chance for the mere pleasure of 


laying and the winning, the only possible danger 


ive indulgence as to waste valuable 


is in such 


time which be longs to 


useful and necessary duties, and this is a proper subject for 
xercise of the individual opinion and conscience but when a 
it becomes gambling, and 


vh the stake may be small the line of danger for young or old 


is played for a valuable stake, 


ssed. In some things there seems to be no such well-defined 
tween the innocent and the dangerous or possibly pernicious, 
r instance, in the matter of speculation. But let us 


sense in all these things, as far 


use com- 
as we are blessed with that 
seneral but nevertheless valuable endowment, 
for it some tradition 


and not substi- 
or impression that has come down from 
ler generation, when conditions were so different. 


—NMilton Bradley. 
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A kindly look, a word of commendation 

A sympathetic pressure of the han i 

A smile to those who journc y o’er the land 
Aweary of life’s toil and de gradation, 
While struggling on ’gainst trials and te mptation, 
Give thou, O brother. For the Father planned 
Phat we should love all men. Heed His « 
And pour into these sad hearts consolation 
Grim poverty thou sufferest not; ah! then 

Have mercy on the poor, for deep their woe 
Let gentle pity plead for fallen men, 

For reclaimed sinners shall be white as snow. 


mmand, 


And may God's blessings rest upon thee, when 
And where thy ministering footsteps go. 


—Tone L. Jones. 
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1 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A FEW WORDS OF HOMELY ADVIOF 


’ 


\s TO THE AMUSEMENTS THE YounG Props 
IV 
many Instances the young people, 
Starting out in their home life. are so 


nxilous to 


the most of their in- 
that they put aside the 


mes matter 
of books to the time when years 


them more 


shall 
ring 


Among their weddin 


leisure for reading 


which are at oni 


center table, or the 
rack. There cant 
cuse fe the want 
t th prese d 
t to secure it, for surely the 
amount of means requisite to the end 
is very slight. Set aside even a small portion of your income for 
the purchase of hewspapers, magazines, or books, such as shall 
scrve to stimulate your minds and bring you into daily contact with 
the world about you. No need of wearisome days or eveni gs ther 
I: very household, of even two mem} rs, Should have a good supply 


material. 


read, that it is not our purpose to make out a list of 


of reading So much has been said and written on hoz 


and what to 
books for constructing a home 


library, only make a few sugges- 


tions. Granting that the evening finds you both weary. and you 
need not seek the 
party for 


or periodical and read aloud. If. 


feel that some amusement 


he little 


IS sary, you 


opera, theater, or even t whist 


this. 


before making your 


good book 


home, your love of reading has never been cultivated. it’s time to 
} 
I 


vegin this part of your education. 
And first let us commend the daily n wspaper. Weknow one of 


the most cultivated women of our acquaintance whose father com- 


velled her as a child to read thi newspaper 
I pa} 
The hi 


life, and she is nowa delight to all h 


thoroughly every day 


} 
ll 


asa part of her education. it has followed her through 


er friends because of her ability 
to converse on all the social, political and moral questions of thx 
Certainly the read 
paper is an easily accomplished matter, and we hi 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING as fi 


day, clearly and intelligently. ing of a daily 


artily commend 


ng an 
A close inspection of the caref lly 


important in the newly 


al ted “ Bill 


made home life. 


of-Fare ” so temptingly placed before us twice « ach month, soon con- 

vinces even the most skeptical that a long felt need 

its 

encourage and help, the master finds how best to secure a perfect 


drainage system, how to plan needed alterations in barn, cellar and 


> provided in 


The tired mistress of the household finds so much to 


house. Zogether they find hints on ec onomy and kindred subjects, 


enabling them better to enjoy a somewhat limited income. Cer 
tainly at the present d +y, when so much good material is presented 
We note 
with pleasure the re-publication by Harpers, of “ Home Influence.’ 


g one’s mind. 


to us, there is no excuse for not improvir 


by Grace Aguilar, which will probably be followed by its sequel, 


The novels 
Next 
you into other 


ind 


* Mother's Recompense,”’ both books worth rea 
of Mary Cecil Hay are 


good, those also of the “ Duchess.” 
take those novels which, with the story, shall lead 
countries and cause you to become acquainted with, interested 
in, the customs and manners of other nations. All the stories of 
William Black do this. “Ramona,” by Mrs. Jackson, is pre-cmi- 
nently a book to be read with this idea in mind.“ Lorna Doone,” is 
a delightful picture of English life, and we might go on with the 
enumeration of good books indefinitely. But there is little danger 
that suggestions will be needed when a right course of reading is 
The main thing is to form a correct taste at the out- 
set. In the present day, when all have so great advantages in the 
matter of education, our young people have already formed their 
own line of thought and will be entirely independent of suggestions 
as to the most valuable historical and reliable books of information 
which are within the reach of every one. 


once begun. 


The trouble is there is 
too much reading matter given to us. 

Having thus prepared yourselves for a love of reading, you will 
be ready to meet the need of the little folks as they grow along up. 
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We once heard a conversation between two mothers something 
like this: No. 1—*/7 never have allowed my children to hear, or 
learn, any ‘ Mother Goose Melodies.” No. 2—“ /believe I never 
could have brought up my children w7thout‘ Mother Goose.’” These 
are extreme cases perhaps, but seriously, what is the true course 
with regard to little children in this matter? Do “ Mother Goose” 
melodies and the like cause them to form false impressions of life? 
We fancy that at first it’s the jingle of the rhyme which attracts the 
attention of the little ones, and we believe the cases are rare in 
which the child does not very early come to realize that the words 
themselves are nonsense. It’s sometimes amusing to see how 
quickly the small child develops ideas even out of “ Mother 
Goose.” A friend who was quite intimate in a family where lived 
a four years old boy, became engaged to be married, and the fact 
was often mentioned in presence of the little fellow. One day, as 
Mr. came in, he was instantly greeted with “ Neegles and pins, 
neegles and pins, when a man marries his kubble gegins.” It was 
then thought time to teach that boy more elevating rhymes. What 
if the children believe in Santa Claus as coming down the chimney 
for many years. It’s a pleasing delusion if not carried too far. Be 
careful iest the nervous organization of the child makes too great 
reality of “the bells of the reindeer” and listen all night long for 
“the old fellow to come down.’’ We deprecate the appearance of 
a hideous Santa Claus at Christmas festivals, so often causing 
fright rather than pleasure to the little ones. We would the rather 
teach them of Santa Claus as represented by some dear relative or 
friend, in memury of the Christ child. We may laugh with the little 
ones over the wonderful stories “ Mother Goose ” tells, but when 
at nightfall we reverently fold the little hands, and kneeling at our 
feet, we teach them to say “ Now I lay me down to sleep” and the 
“Our Father,” do they not instinctively feel and know that this 
last isa realityand not fun? Let them see thatit is ¢rve to us, 
that we de/ieve in the loving protection we invoke for them, and we 
shall find that ¢/7s is the /as¢ing impression, while the former is 
fleeting as the childish years. 


Read aloud to your children. There are so many books written 
now-a-days for children, which are attractive as well as instructive, 
that we hardly know what to commend. Subscribe for the W7de 
Awake, St. Nicholas, or Youth's Companion, or others which will 
meet this requirement. As they grow older select books of history 
and travel, and have them read for themselves, but, if possible, let 
each book come under your own inspection first. One half the 
Sunday-school libraries ought to be exterminated. The books are 
more harmful in their tendencies than many of the fairy tales 
which would not be allowed a place on their shelves. Do not 
thoughtlessly condemn a book in the presence af your children. We 
pretty sure, if you do, that inside of twenty-four hours they are in 
possession of that book. It may not be possible, always, to know 
what books come into our homes, but it can be frequently regu 


lated much better than it is. Sometimes we hear condemnatory 
words of public libraries as being prolific sources of evil, because 
young persons thus have easy access to all sorts of literature. To 
this charge the city library of Springfield is exempt. Personally, 
we know that its librarian is conscientious to a fault, and allows no 
books to go out which he considers immoral in their tendencies. 
Many a young person has been kindly advised toa better course of 
reading by his excellent judgment and tact. 

It is a delightful way to pass the long winter evenings, when the 
children are old enough for it, for the family to take up the plays of 
Shakespeare, assigning the various parts to different members of 
the family. If your own circle be not sufficiently large, call in your 
neighbors. Let the young people be made to read correctly, intel- 
ligently and well; thus you are able to accomplish several things. 
An ease of manner in reading is acquired, a correct ear, a knowl- 
edge of the best use of words, and naturally follows a love of the 
highest literature. Then when it becomes possible for the children 
to see some one of these familiar plays on the stage, take them 
yourselves. Thus they will easily see that the theater is to you a 
place where something good may be seen and heard; possibly you 
may be able to form so correct a taste in early life as to preclude 
all desire for inferior actors and plays. Set your intellectual stand- 
ard high and try to keep yourselves in sympathy with the chil- 
dren in every way, and they will have no desire to conceal anything ; | 
the book, the amusement, the friend, will be all the more. enjoy- 

) 
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able because of the presence of the father and mother into the 
inner life. 

Seek to knew the companions of your children. Young peoy 
must have amusement and recreation. Let the companions 
freely invited to the home. It is well to set our stan 


ard high 
this regard also, and if in the matter of home amusements and co 
panionships we start correctly, we shall find that there natura 
follows the love of the best amusements, the entertaining, wh« 
some book,—the choice use of language. Let the evenings at hor 


We thi: 


have something to entertain. Enter into the 


many times, that parents err in this respect unwittins 
the lessons were learned, the games were shared by all, even tea 
ing the use and abuse of cards, there would be less heart ache 


reason of sons addicted to gambling, etc. The boy who is brou 


up to see that his parents derive amusement from a quie 
cards, will be likely to remember it when asked to play behi: 
some barn or in a cellar where his parents have taught him * ney 
to let them catch him playing cards.” 


Teach your children the proper use of nioney. Begin witl 
small allowance of pocket money which they shall feel is ‘Ae? 
and let an account of its expenditure be made to you. Caret 


guard against any ridicule if there have | 
that will soon beget distrust, then follows deceit, and very ; 


4 } 
cen LOOlsh purchases, 


you will never know what has become of the money. A?Vxd/ 
vise, so that if your boy is tempted to spend his money in a way 
knows is wrong, he will freely come to you and tell of it. 1 


lal OF Tt, 


you feel positively compelled to it, do not withdraw your allowar 


It may be that you will find 


no other way to stop a career Of was 


ful and sinful extravagance, but let all effort be made in other 


first. Teach your boys to earn a little for themselves. M 


little ways will suggest themselves. It is so much more helpful 
them, as well as an enjoyable pride, that it’s always well to « 
courage all such endeavor. We know a mother who prizes, abr 
all her other possessions, a pair of gold sleeve buttons purchas 
with the first money her boy ever earned, and though he is now 


business for himself, we fancy he never invested any money 1 


cheerfully than th: 
Early 


seeking for the 


ry mother in this land would s 


inform herself i questions of the d 
discuss the sar would do more g 
by her public Pp | It al 


natural for the 


} 17) 
OpmMions 


his may be, encour 


father. However t e him to act independent 


and be able to give a reason for Be in expla 
tion of political questions. [emer hav all the s and ri 

they can well perform in the home, and largely here her work 
influential. ‘¥-ven if she be neither wife or mother, forlorn, inde¢ 


must be the female who has no influence over some member of 1 


sterner sex. Let it be exerted wisely and the whole world will 


the better and purer for every such life in the home. In our | 


American home life we give too little hee 


to these practi 
thoughts. It may be impossible to carry out these theories 
every day life, nevertheless we believe in them, and if any shall 
gret that we come into homes no more at present,—yea, better, 


any shall have been incited to better and higher aims in life, givi 


more and more of themselves to perfecting their respective ma 
and womanhood, the coming generations will be the happier a 
wiser for these homely words of ours, and ourselves have shar 
in the noble work to be accomplished through the medium of Goo 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

—Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hook 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IF YOU WOULD HAVE PEACE OF MIND 

Never tell your trials to a neighbor. 

Keep your expenses in sight of your receipts. 

Give neither counsel or salt till you are asked for them. 

Never put confidence in those who have no confidence in others 

Be self-reliant and do not take too much advice but rather cc 
pend on yourself. 


Take atrue view of life; be proud that you have work in th« 
world’s busy path and do it well and honestly. 


‘ 
your children politically. Mf, instead 
CCh 
> 
4 
i 
grit 
2, 


shar 


Took 


thers 


her «le 


in the 
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GUEST CHAMBERS, 


THE USEs AND AbUSES OF THEM 


N excellent article on this subject 
appeared in a late issue of Goop 
HOvuSEKEEPING, but left 
things unsaid which are 


some 
not with- 
out importance. One item touched 
& upon in Miss Kirkland’s celightful 
“Speech and Manners,” has g: 
weight, though seemingly so trivial, 
of a 


guest. That is the practice 


Cetcrmining the comfort 


depository for all garments 
= = not in cvery day use, and neg 


lecting to remove the same at 
he approach of guests I visited, once, a home where the hostess 
i.dear hospitab!e soul—had, for 


n, but, on the other hand, a ver 


an excuse, a quiver full of 
large quiver } 


put away my clothing in the ample closct and large bureau, | 
ind the one occupied to the last hook with the madame’s fine1 
ss, and the other brimful of underclothing and ribbons, sashes, 


little flock. 1 1 my trunk 
everything was tumbled, many things were 
st, and I never could find a hairpin without going to the 
the mass. 


»ves—all the bravery ef h 
ugh all my stay; 


bottom 


is a great temptation thus to utilize the guest-chamber while it 
ying empty. In my own home, a room which once served as a 


ary was finally converted, 2s the fami! 


mm,” but the old name clung as old names will and, while admit- 
the absurdity, we se sp ke of ing but “* the 
ary.” It was thus thata litt! i riz the notice of 

acquaintance, they standing by an outer window and so glancing 

“A library!” he said in parconable surpris what in the world 
you call alibrary?” “O,” she answered with the most charmi 


t’s where we keep our best clothes!” But, at least, the 
st clothes can be removed at company times and, if needs be, the 
stess not the guest should take the discomfort of having them 


\nother thing: do not, if it is possible to manage otherwise, give 


sleeping room toa guest. This does not meat 


1, Of course, one 


»is to tarry but a night or so. In that case it often is the most 
spitable thing one can do, and in every case much can be said 
the practice. Where there are young ladies i 


\ the family, for 
stance, it seems proper and pleasant that they should occupy one 
the best rooms in the house, with a proviso that it is to be vacat- 


( 


when company comes. 


They will keep it always dainty and in 
ler with that idea, and will certainly; 


ygive the room a pleasant, 

-in look, which one shut up to be used alone by transient vis- 
rs never could take on. other, it is far 
m agreeable to be routed out in the morning to hand Alice her 


That is one side; for the 


mping pins, or her dressing sacque, forgotten in the flitting. It 
far from agreeable to find half-opened letters lying about in the 
sk or the drawers, and have to turn one’s head away 
»read them. 


y in order not 
It is far from agreeable to look up from one’s own 
ter-writing to murmur: “Iam sure Nellie must need that fan 
hind the Psyche if she’s to wear her seafoam nun’s veiling to 
cht. I wonder if Alice 7s engaged to young Miller—that is surely 
picture over the dressing case.” Of course these are slight 
tters, but they give sharp point to the objection, that one feels 
‘s self to be aninconvenience in this temporary home. ‘The chief 
irm of true hospitality must be the successful hiding from a 
And 
matter how gay the visit, or jolly the hosts, one can but feel, in 
upying another’s room, that that one willnot be altogether sorry 
ien the stay is at an end and he comes into his own again. 
\t one time I was staying ina house where the guest chamber 
ntained among the furniture, a little shelf of books. I have often 
uught of them since, with a wonder that more careful hostesses | 
| not provide the same. Nights when I could not sleep, and | 
rnings when I waited in my room for the breakfast bell, I dipped 
to the contents—a volume or two of poems, some short stories, 


est that he is trouble,expense or hindrance in any way. 


and interesting travels comprised the whole—and I found not the 
least pleasant part of my visit in those quiet moments by the win- 
dow which overlooked the great, old-fashioned garden. 


Db 


Any house- 
keeper could spare six cr cight books from her library, and almost 
any guest would bless herfor the thought. A little workbasket fully 
stocked ; pen, ink and paper ready to hand—the visitor cares nearly 
as much for these as t The 


uide to all branches of good housckeep 


for fresh towels and extra coverings. 
Golden Rule, which is a 


b 
ing, as to all branches of all business, comes to one’s aid here, and 


most tor 


what rare n another’s |} Id ende 
what we care n anothers home we shoulda endeavor to 


give the comer to our own. 


—huth Hall. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 
That every path hath a puddle. 
Chat the fruit of success ripens slowly. 
That he i 


is the t 


richest who wants the least 


That a million dollars will not buy a ray of sunshine. 
That the greatest of faults is to be conscious of 
That the 


looking men. 


none. 


brightest thoughts sometimes come from the dullest 


That Methuselah, even, never complained of time hanging heavy 
on his hands 


That all of the good things of this world are ot no further good 
than as they are of use. 


a newspaper may be a sewer, or a stream of pure water, 


according to its source. 


That what a man gets for nothing he is very apt to value at just 


about what it costs him. 


often unlock the door 


throw the 


That we 
then 


of fate with our own hands, and 
key away 


and congratulations cost nothing 


That compliments 


but pens, 


ink and paper, or—words 


That the easiest way to outwit the world is to let it believe that 


it is smarter than you are. 


That there can be no greater mistake than the stopping to worry 
over a mistake already made. 


hat with contentment the lowest hovel is more of a palace than 
the loftiest mansion without it. 


That while 


J 


few are qui company, it is in the 


power of most people to be a 


That our homes are like instruments of music, of which a single 


discordant string destroys the sweetness 


That nine times out of ten, the woman who is worth her weight 


in gold marries a man who is not worth his weight in scrap iron. 

That the path of life is beset with thorns, and that they who are 
not afraid to encounter them may gather the rare flowers that grow 
between. 

That if everyone dressed plainly but neatly for church services, 
persons in moderate circumstances, and the poor, would be more 
like ly to attend. 
lin HOUSEKEEPING 

AT TEA-CUP TIME. 
\t tea-cup time, when day is done, 


And mell 


Shines thr 


w light of setting sun 


th the room gvith fitful 


Lighting fair faces witl 


\ little whil 


and then is gone 


When shadows deepen and the du 
Chill mirk of night creeps slowly on 
here comes to man a joy supreme, 


At tea-cup tim 


Forgotten are his dog and gu 


Each game of tennis he has won, 

He muses o'er the fragrant steam, 

Pours tenderly the yellow cream, 

And deems his pleasures just begun, 
At tea-cup time 


—Abbie F. Judd. 
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SOME HOME COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES, 


THE SEWING Room. 

FLACE for everything and every- 
thing in its place ” is an adage whose 
merits no good housekeeper would 
ever think of denying, and one 
whose teachings she endeavors to 
fellow. It is regarded as meaning 
a place to put and to keep every- 
thing, but a slight modification of 
this meaning, which shall make it 
include also a place to de every- 
thing, will often greatly help to 
lighten the burdens of the busy 
head of the household. Sewing 
occupics an important place in the 


domestic economy, and in spite of 
all aid by means of ready-made gar: 
from perpetual making, re-making, altering and mending Spring 


ments, etc., there is no relief 


and fall sewing are dreaded throughout the year: the inspection 
and alteration of old garments and the making of new ones cast a 
shadow over the summer and winter for which they provide. And 


the mother of even the quietest and most careful childre1 


that they cannot be prevented from outgrowing their clothes, thoug] 
they may be so thoughtful as seldom to tear them. Then comes 
] 


also the making and repairing of house linen, 


nil anal 
and endiess 


things which occupy time, space and thought len of 
woman's needlework has been long the subject of poem, 
till it seems, somewhat unjustly, t regarded a d evil 
But with proper household arra ( so lightened as 


} 


greatly to relieve the mental strain in this « epartment of her labor: 
so it is surely worth while to see what can be done to mal 


ke sewing 
comfortable if not pleasant 
The application of the adage which is to be made here is in re- 


gard to asewing-room. If a room can be set apart tor this purpose 
where materials for work can be ke pt always at hand, and where 
nothing shall intrude to disturb the business of the half the 


the place for all the family to come, 


trials and vexations of sewing will disappear. ‘The sitting-room is 
with their vari 


and, to a certain extent, with their various kinds of 


one kind of work, not even sewing, should be permitted to oct upy 
so much space as to make the room unattractive to the non sewing 
members of the household. Books and papers have here a rightful 
place, and this room should be rather for leisure hours. o1 for those 
devoted to lighter occupations. Fan y work is welcome here ji 

its many pretty and fascinating forms, but the r al, hard work of 


planning, should 


sewing and mending, of cutting, fitting, rippir 


have a room ofits own. It is not alw tys easy to spare a room for 


this purpose where the house seems o: y just large enough for its 
tenants, but greater comfort may often be found by crowdir g 


little here and there in other Ways and so leaving some place fre: 
for a sewing-room. 

The ideal sewing-room is rather small. so that there may be no 
room in it for other occupations than that for whi t isd 
It is entirely without carpet or rugs, but wit! 


4 


floor of hard wood, or one with a good ¢ 


vents the accumulation of dust and makes it casi 
scraps and threads which are allowed to fall freely on it d u 


day’s work. The pins and needles, too, that qw¢// gravitate to thi 
floor, are more easily found. The furniture is o the simplest sort. 
Two or three comfortable Sewing-chairs,—xof rockers,—a table and 


a cutting-board, or the two combined in agood cutting-table,a bureau 
with many large drawers and the se wing-machine, are all that ar 
allowed to find a place in it. A large box about a foot and 

in height, with a cushioned lid and covered with chintz. is useful 
as a receptacle for work as well as an additional seat. The walls 
are of cheerful tint and two or three pictures may beautify it, but 
books never enter here, nor any literature except that pertaining to 
sewing, The Bazar and similar publications are welcome for their 
patterns and valuable aid in work, and have a she lf of their own. 
The bureau-drawers are devoted cach to a certain sort of contents. 
—one to Cotton, tapes, buttons and such small wares, one to pieces 
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of white materials, one to colored linings, one to woolen pieces, on 


to silk pieces, etc. The room contains a closet in which can 
hung half-finished garments, and on its shelves stand the boxes 
odds and ends of ribbon, lace and similar things that accumula: 
day by day. The room is warm and sunny in winter and cool 
ummer, for its occupants are to be as comfortable as possib! 


ook is pleasant, giving an occasional rest to the tired cy 


of the seamstress, and the room is 


ded days when the dressmaker comes. sh 


n aretired part of the hous 


There, in those dre 

received to find all her necessary materials ready for her, and wl 

her day’s work is done, she can leave the room secure in the thoug 

vill find no patterns disturbed and no parts of her yw 


when she returns next m ning: for,as the idea of t] 


room precludes its being used for any other purpose than its ow 
it is to be closed when the hours for work are ¢ nded. If it is nec 
sary, as it ought not to be, to sew in the evenings, let some 
prepared and casily-managed part of the work be chosen, so t] 
these evening hours can be spent in the family circle which gather 


in the general sitting-room. 


rhe sewing-room, arranged as we have described. requires col 
paratively little care; afew minutes at the close of the afterno 
will suffice to fold the work and lay it in its place and t » gather 


he rags for the rag-bag, which is k pt athand. Its bare floor 


quickly and casily swept, and there is but littl furniture to 


dusted: or, if one is very tire Is not unpardonable to clos« 
room and leave it until mornir ts disorder, since no neighbor 

rop in here who may see an untidy room Phis room is al 
best place in which to put the basket ef clothes which comes f; 
ne ha iS Of Ul Cire ( ( ts arr iV 
its tr lesc freight, y t quickly « ributed if 
] 
In a sleeping-ro wher Ly 
sewing-room it n remain untouched « ght, if it is more 
venicnt toattack it next morning. Her varme ( n 
\ since irni co is ons, ct¢ ul it 
bureau-drawer, and the hopelessly worn articles 
places in the bundles of old linen and cotton which are si s¢ 
or in the rag bag 

If the pl i for the sewi £-room ts successtt Will awak 
mother of the family to consider there is e little 
roo or ¢ it can be icated ) only ecd-roo! oO 
if wl h sl ca ce ec to S pur] If it do 
fu the requirements of the re it W t least 

ice of refuge for the sewing ess, and surel; 

ll find that the very act of cl sing the door on the unfinis 
worl 1] x j dist n wn don \ Ip tof 

! li n the bur as Wel S riro 

l st k of clear y from the sittir rool r the sk 

r-room oO » bring it back again in the mornine 
repe 

flenriclta Davis 
I LKEI 
WISE AND WONDERFUL, 

fine board—saw dust 

] 

cla aime novels 

hatter is not always conversatior 

very Lool ts grea any se mel 

i ve whe hey are 1 usy; Women whether they 

ed workers never say Go ess our arding-house 
i | ould be crewel 

and ive dic quarrel abou Wearing apparel; it wa 
omy What they ate that disturbed them. 


‘A woman may be true as steel, but we should not forget tha 
that sometimes it is too highly tempered. 

He who always speaks what is uppermost in his mind should rc 
member that the froth is always on the /p. 

There are some things that cannot be acc omplished by machin 
ry, and the making a happy home is one of them. 

He that thinks himself the happiest man really is so; but he that 
thinks himself the wisest, is generally the greatest fool. 
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Twelfth row.—Fiy; plai 


I seam to la ve stit re knit 
Ta lain. 
RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. plain 
Kepeat from first row till the shawl is long enoug!] Inish with 
ten plain rows. 
MAEM work is re markably effective for cush- KNITTED BORDER FOR 
a . 
> q ons, curtains, valances, banner screeens. ete. Cast on sixteen stitches, of same m Pe, ae 
naterials used should fe: 
lirst row.—Slip one, two plain, make one, narrow, narrow. mal ‘ 
is Mand ay Iqued upon serge, 
rast, as holl Ipplique rs one, one plain, narrow, m one, na one | mak ON 
Turkey twi cloth, or vi 
= pain, make two, narrow: you come back xt row drop the 
> second stitch of the over twice to make the hole larger, very back 
> p megranates, lillies and sun " rs k l. vard row. 
> > the pattern that i Second row.—Make one. t urteen plain, make one, narrow, on 
>= =a the same as for crewel work. ick it upon the plain. 
i Third row.—Slip one, two plain, make one, narrow, vo plain 
7 titch ov the tr ine: that done 
lor of the applique work SUCH make one, one plain, narrow, make one. plain, mak 
t away the whole of the material outside of the chain-stitch. an one, narrow, make two, narrow. 
on-hore all stalks and also t » Part Of <i leaves a Fourth row.—Make one, fourteen plain. make c. nan one 
WETS; where the button-hole stitch is not put the leaves and plain ; 
we l round with long. crossed stitch 
wers must be worked ro ind \ re sed SpixKe-stitch | h row.—Slip one, two plain, make one. narrov plait 
Vork the inne r part of the design with chain stitch or coral stitch narrow, make one, one plain, narrow. make on me pla ales 
cording to pattern and introduce French knots where r quiree 


t 1 nN app que work 
Iks and satins can be used in ippliqué wo Sixth row.—Make one, fifteen pla 


| 1 he, n it plain. 
ARRASENE EMBROIDERY. Seventh row.—Slip one, two pla mak 


tW un, LAK 0 narrow row 
his is very pretty work, and though it may seem difficult at make ae, ONE plain, narrow, make three plain, (make one 
st, it is really very simple and 1 pid of « cution, and at the same ne twice, make ee : 

of peculiarly rich and elegant appearance. It is suitable for Eighth row, >ixteen plain, ARC ¢ ©, narrow, one plait 

backs, table borde rs, Curtains, screens, ar 1 fact for an, Ninth row.—Slip one, two Make ‘ul 
pose tor which the highest class of a t needlework is required. make one, narrow, on pla , Make one, ] pas 
may be worked either with or w thout a frame, but a frame is of slipped stitch over, (make he, Narrow,) tw I OW 
it service in keeping tl work level Phear asene resembles very Penth 1 


‘ imp ‘ ch proceedi Kepeat from first row. 

rit ll AM] th, ( fis’ sends y 
team through the work, and raises th i ile of the arrasene, 


OF SLEEP 


1 1 
he ethics of SICeED sho mat 


r, No. g hardl t vag 


} WO n Lor ce tu again interteres wit] pertect 
n, make one*: repeat trom till last five ch are plain. rest at night, and t is proces of life, more than any menta phys 
Second row.—Five plain, *mak “ scam two, seam two to- | ical labor, wears y men out and makes them prematurely o] at 
ther, seam one, scam two t wether, sean » mil Ohe, seam | 1 myself to sleep ier re ng, sa boston 
repeat from * to * till last five Which are plain. the other d and when I have done this for 
Chird row.—Lik« first row eh I 1 Sct that 1] live y sol ! | 
rth row.—Like second row. 


m th 
pass the slipped stitch over, fiy: p-ain*; repeat from mtour and the roses of childhood or eay y yout Phe: t pr 
till last five which are plain, ct sleep is obtained by « irefully closing the blinds. r an 
sixth row.—Five plain, seam to last fj ¢ stitches which are k lowering the windows to admi plenty of pure air ul drawing 
lin. the heavy shades, thus makine t] room p ly dark. Then, on 
eventh row.—Five plain, *one plain, narrow, two plain, make sto bed, go there to sg] Cp, not to write or read, on hink 
. one plain, make one, two plain, slip one, on plain, pass slipped ot plan, but for the most valuable ¢ { all things, the { t ol 
tch over*; repeat from * to * til] last five which are plain all activity and energy, periect sleep. A fi his ex 
ighth row.—Five plain, m two together, seam two, make perience will work a magic transformation in look and in feelin 
Seam one, make one, seam two, seam {wo together, seam one*: — Aboy: all, let us divest ourselves ol a traditional prejudice tha 
peat from * to * till last five which are plain. th , somchow, virtue in early rising. When carly sleep is ol 
Ninth row.—Like seventh row. 


tained, early rising is indicated by nature by waking but, artific 
ally produced, it i: 


lenth row.—Like eighth row. 


pernicious. Unless there is an exceptional 


Eleventh row.—Five plain, *tive plain, make one. three plain, reason, it is far wiser to sleep till one wakens | iturally, and on¢ 
repeat trom * to * hour then will do the work of three when one comes to it tired and 
unrelreshed,//erald of Health. 


} 


Pp one, one plain, pass slipped stitch over*: 
| last five which are plain. 


loaf 
LCS 
lulat 
OL 
sib] 
cy 
oO 
] 
wl 
Wi 
I 
OW 
\\ 
tl 
ct 
no 4 
I 
or 
\ 
round Of plush or velvet, though jt is phuin, Make On¢ irro three] 
meeting, satin ands ree 4 No. 1 chen p Oo plain, 
} S used. PCC SLILCH Over, mak ) nar 
short needlefuls shoul r, Make One, nat ak WO. 1 
Ca crewel work —a long stitch forw t] rf lhirteent] one, nal 0 plain 
r ol ViCKWard under the fabr all ne plai I \ Mak VO plain, nar 
¢ in be successfu imitate 1, +] mn one] 1: stall ) twik Mane one, lip 
J the arrase} plain, s slinn 4 
Very fine ste +} } i ec two. 1 
\ tems are done with embroidery rhi two, narre 
‘ chain stitch. To press the ed plain, Ke ¢ , Narro 
ra excep! plush oO} lvet } very lip one, WO plain, make one, narrow. ty 
t, dy face downward upon a (make one, narrow one plair plain 
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WHAT SHALL WE COOK? 
AND HOW SHALL THE COOKING KE DONE? 
rH. 


HI° excellence of any meal depends 
entirely upon the cooking. Especially 
is this true of breakfast, whether com- 
posed of food freshly cooked, or from 
cold material, formed into breakfast 


il tastes differ, and 


dishes. Ind 
what would be idered a thoroughly 
enjoyable breakfast by one, might not 


her. The 


idered by anot 
breakfast bill-of-fare, to wl 


call attention, will suit most tastes, and 


ich we now 


is within the reach of all: Broiled beef- 


itocs, C:erman 


steak, baked sweet pot 
toast, breakfast cup cakes, bread, but- 
ter, fruit, and coffee. A nicely broiled beefsteak is a very fine 


breakfast dish, yet how seldom do we meet with a beefsteak prop- 


erly cooked. If not fried,—and how many are g ilty of this « ry 
crime,—it is carelessly broi \nyone can broil a beefsteak,” 
is a@ common remark. ar] keeper, that is a great 
mistake. A careless, inditferent person, can r properly broil 
and season. We will here give a few general direction: 

meat: Oil the bars, or wires of the broiler; meat 

in, then shut together and broil over a fire of clear, bright coals 
turn quickly, and keep tt every few utes until cooked 


Have of platter ready, place steak upon it, butter, salt, and pepper 
each side well and serve immediaicly. ‘To bake sweet potatoes 
wash carefully and bake ina moderately hot oven until soft, bu 
not overdone. German toast:—Cut bread in thin slices,—the bread 
should be two days old at least.—beat two eggs very light, with 


three tablespoonfuls of sugar, a half teaspoonful of salt; add to the 


beaten eggs one pint sweet mil es of bread in this cus- 


ila golden brown on 


tard, then fry in butter, or beef drippings unt 
both sides, then dip again in the custard and place in a ti 
covered dish tokeep warm. Eat with honey, or with a syrup made 
by dissolving one teacupful sugar in one-half cupful boiling water. 
When mention of teacup is made in any of these recipes, a teacup 
Breakfast cakes:—To make de- 
licious breakfast cakes, one-half teacupful butter, two eggs, one 


holding one-half pint is meant. 


teacupful milk, two and one-half teacupfuls flour, one teaspoonful 
cream tartar, one teaspoonful soda, or instead, two teaspoonfuls 
Bake in heart and round 
tins. Those people who have never eaten mackerel fresh from its 


baking powder, one-half grated nutmeg. 
native waters have little idea how delicious this fish is when broiled. 
Salt mackerel may be soaked for twenty-four hours. The following 
bill-of-fare will yield an appetizing breakfast: Broiled mackerel, 
baked Irish potatoes, cheese relish, muffins, fruit, or marmalade, 
beet or cucumber pickles, bread, butter, coffee, or chocolate. 
Broiled mackerel:—Wash mackerel well, wipe dry, then squeeze 
the juice of half lemon over, let stand a few minutes, then place in 
the broiler, which has been oiled. Broil over a clear fire, then place 
ona platter, butter, pepper, and if fresh mackerel has been used, 
salt to taste. Squeezea little lemon juice over before serving. To 
bake Irish potatoes in the best manner, wash and pare, then bake 
in a moderate oven until soft. Baked in this manner, potatoes are 
much superior to the old way of baking, without paring. For cheese 
relish, toast slices of bread until a deep yellow brown, then dip each 
slice in hot salted water, but not soaking until too soft, butter 
slices and place where they will keep warm. Grate a pound of rich 
cheese, place in the fry 


g-pan until melted, then add a pinch of 
dry mustard, a dash of cayenne pepper, a little salt, and half cupful 
sweet cream ; stir well together and, when hot, pour over the slices 
of toasted bread. Muffins :—One quart flour, one teacupful yeast, 
two eggs, piece of butter size of an egg; heat one pint of milk to 
scalding heat, add butter to milk, then add cold water until only luke- 
warm; add to the luke-warm milk and water the yeast and well 
beaten eggs; stira little stiffer with flour than for griddle cakes ; 
set to rise over night and bake in muffin rings on a hot griddle, 
turning when one side is brown. These muffins are excellent. 
Fruit should never be omitted from the breakfast table. Peaches 


S 


cut in slices, and served with sugar, form a tempting addition t 


the morning meal. A breakfast which may be casily prepared by 


the country housewife, is scalloped codfish, potato pancakes, let 
tuce, chopped cabbage, or sliced cucumbers, served with a litth 
sugar, salt, pepper and vinegar, Sammie cake, berries, or whateve 
fruit is in season, bread, butter, coffee, or chocolate. Scallopc 
codfish :—?ick very fine one pint of codfish and freshen well, plac 
layer of bread or cracker crumbs in the bottom of a deep baki: 
dish, add next a layer of codfish, sprinkle with pepper; add, als 
a few bits of butter, fill the dish nearly full of alternate layers 
codfish and crumbs, seasoning the layers with pepper and butt 
Heat one pint milk to near the boiling point, then adda dess« 
spoonful of corn starch, stirred smooth ina little cold milk: ad 
also, a piece of butter, and after removing from the fire add o: 


cupful sweet cream, pour over the bread crumbs and fish and bal 


twenty-five minutes. Potato pancakes:—Crate eight large pot 
toes after washing and paring, add to the grated potato on 
one-half teacupful sweet mi two well beaten eggs, a lump 
butter size of an egg, salt, p I lenough flour to formal 


fry in butter to a d p brown, dropping spoonfuls into the } 
butter. ooks omit both soda or baking powder from thi 


cakes, but | prefer to add a heaping teaspoonful baking powder 
this quar ammie cake, which is a fine breakfast cake, 
made by one teacupful sugar, one-half teacupful of mel: 


butter, two eggs, two teacupfuls sweet milk, one teacupful ra 
seeded but not chopped, one teacupful flour, three teacupfuls g 
ham mcal, one teaspoonful cinnamon, two heaping teaspoonfu 
baking powder. 


The bills-of-fare we have mentioned involve more or less labor 


their preparation, du 


disinclined, or physical 


g the early morning hours. Many ladies fc 
y indisposed, to remain in the heated kitch 


before breal t and le » tircly ¢ lhe 
I ore Dreaklast ant eave its preparation cntircly to the serva 


girl, preferring to endure an inditferent 


comfort of the kitchen, especit try summer weath« 


Such ladies, and also those who keep no servant, will gladly w 
come bills-of-fare which may be prepared the day before, requiri 
no labor in the morning, save the trifling task of making coffee 

chocolate. We herewith give several which will, we trust, gi 
satisfaction: Canned salmon, or fresh salmon, boiled, cut fi 

salted and peppered, and the juice of a lemon squeezed over the fis 
cold sliced lamb, light rusk, mixed chow-chow, cottage chees 


cupcakes, fruit, and coffee. To make light rusk, take one qu 


bread dough, add one teacupful butter, one cup sugar, two eg 
well beaten; mix all well together, let rise, then roll out and « 
with biscuit cutter; place in baking tin and Ict rise until very lig! 
Three-fourths of an hour will be sufficient time for them to ris 
Just before baking, brush the top of each rusk with beaten yolk 
an egg ora little milk. Cottage cheese, which is a great favori 
with many, is made by taking three or four quarts of sour mil 
placin; 


upon the fire until the curd separates from the whey, th 
removing and pressing dry, add a little salt, a small piece of butt: 
form into small balls, or press into a bowl, and in the morning tu: 
out upon a plate and cut into slices. 

Another excellent bill-of fare for a cold breakfast is savory egg 
spiced beef, potato salad, German coffee-cake, bread, butter, fru 
and coffee. Savory egg :—Boil eggs hard, remove shell when co 
and halve, remove yolks and mash them very fine; for eight yolk 
add three tablespoonfuls melted butter, a teaspoonful of Fren« 
mustard, a little black pepper, a little salt and a tablespoonful 
tomato catsup. Mix well, fill hollow of the eggs, press halv: 
firmly together. Potato salad:—One pint mashed potato, make 
mayonaise dressing by mashing finely the yolks of two eggs, the 
adding, very slowly, three tablespoonfuls of melted butter, or, 
fresh salad oil can be procured, three tablespoonfuls of salad oil, 
it is generally so difficult to procure fresh salad oil in this cou: 
try, that better results are obtained by using melted butter, 
then add a teaspoonful of made mustard or a pinch of dry, a litt! 
black pepper, a little salt,a sprig of chopped parsley; beat thi 
dressing thoroughly together, then add, very slowly, six tablespoo: 
fuls good vinegar. Mix well with the potato, smooth top of tl 
potato nicely, cut whites of eggs in small bits, place over the to 
and put in a cold place, on ice if possible, until ready to serve 
This salad should be made at least two hours before serving, an 
when wanted for breakfast may be made the evening before an 
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pt on the ice until wanted. Spiced beef:—Boil a piece of beef 
a quart of water until very tender, take from the water, chop 
ie, season with salt, pepper,a half teaspoonful of cloves; add 
iter in which the meat was boiled, place in a mould, place weight 
and press. When well pressed together, cut in slices. Any piece 
beef will answer for spiced bec f, unless too fat. German coffee 
ke :—Two teacupfuls light bread dough, one teacupful sugar, one- 

teacupful butter, one egg; mix well together, let rise, then roll 

upon the molding board; place sheets in baking pans after 
lling, not too thi 
ry fine one teacupful almonds, add one-half cupful cfeam, one-half 
pful sugar; when cakes are half baked spread this evenly over 
top of each. Bake very carefully. Another bill-of-fare :—Cold 


beef, sliced in thin delicate slices and garnished with a borad« 


covcr top of each cake with this mixture; roll 


curled parsley, cold boiled egg.—hard boiled, of course,—pickles 
olives, bread, butter, molasses cookies or ginger snaps, ¢ offer 


chocolate, with fruit. A recipe from which very nice soft mo 


es cookies may be made is a teacupful nat Orleans molasses: 
half teacupful butter, two eggs, one teacupful sour milk, one 


spoonful soda, one teaspoonful cinnamon or ginger, three tea 


fuls flour. Bake in cup-cake tins. Very nice with coffee. 


it,” says some country housekeeper, “ we are not only five miles 
1 the smallest village, but also that distance from roast, o1 


steak. What kind « He agaoan ts can we prepare from salt pork 
beef, and perhaps a 1 % ti 
especially for youn by nefit and will be enti 


ikfasts ” and will explain how palatable breakfasts may b 


pared from the material usually found in a farmhouse 


piled for Goon Hot 


ALL “ABOUT THE 


\ large sleeping room is | little better than a small one unless 


e is a supply of cadiale for it and egress for spoiled air 


ways make the bed neatly. Nothing reflects more unpleasantly 
l mena? habits, and no chamber is more thoroughly dis 
red than by a tumbled bed. 

hloride of lime should be used with care. A young lady recently 


a large quantity ina clothes press where there was a musty 
ll. The bad odor was entirely destroyed by the chemical, but 
lk dress, of a pale blue color, was bleached to a dirty gray hue, 
rendered almost useless. 


ine of the most important things to be considered in dress is 
careful covering of the chest and back. Exposing the lungs by 


tequate shielding of these portions of the body from cold is 


generally practiced especially among the ladies. ‘lo cover the 
st alone most carefully is not enough. There should be a thick 
ering between the shoulders. 
ine of the best and most convenient receptacles for table cut- 
isa canton flannel knife-case tacked to the inside of a cup 
d door—to be so constructed that there will be a separate com 
tment for each knife or fork. The flannel is sure to absorb 
moisture left on a knite by carelessness or by accident, and the 
le affair is ornamental. White canton flannel bound with scarlet 
ss braid is prettiest. 
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TRUE HEROISM. 


re’s truer heroism, oft, Aye ! it is easier for a man 


in unspoken word, 


Po otter up his life, 


all the patriotic speech Than year by year unceasingly, 


iat ever has been heard. To wage an inward strif 
gentle wife who, vexed and tried, Then should we not to those brave souls 


eps every murmur down, Some kindly tr 


te pay, 
ive indeed and well deserves Who bravely and unflinchingly 
) wear a victor’s crown. Fight on from day to day? 
quiet dwellers in our homes The weary one, who toils at home, 
Vho rule their spirits well, The brow by care weighed down, 
greater than the ancient kings Without desires of costliest gifts 
y whom great cities fell. Or thought of golden crown. 


! it is easy for a man, But longs instead for tenderness 
strength and fire of youth, From those with whom she dwells, 


grasp the sword and wield it well 


Unceasing love—a crown of joy 
That blessedness foretells. 


Gleason. 


i some great cause of truth. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD THINGS FOR THE TABLE. 
PREPARED AND VOUCHED FOR BY A YANKEE HOouSsEWIFE. 
Chow-Chow. 
Take one peck of small cucumbers, half a peck of green tomatoes, 
half a peck of small onions, and two or three heads of cauliflower, six 


green peppers cut in small pieces or 


lices. After preparing these by 


pet the onions 


g the caulitlower into bits, cutting the cu- 


cumbers it 


licing the green tomatoes, if they are not very 
salt over them all, 


small, sprit 


l let them stand twenty-four hours, 


then rinse the salt off and ¢rai 1; then take vinegar enough to cover 


the pickles, three heads of celery broken in small pieces, a handful of 


scraped horseradish root, half an ounce each of tumeric and ground 
] 


cloves, an cighth of pound each of ground black pepper and of sugar, 
half a pound each of white mustard sced and ground mustard, and put 
ll these into cold cider vinegar, not too strong, and boil for fifteen min- 
utes, then pour over the pickles rhis chow-chow will be ready for use 


in a few weeks, but is better when older. Put in bottles or glass jars. 


East India Pickle. 


ake white cabbage sliced, cauliflower, cucumbers, small onions, rad- 
h pods, peppers sliced, green grapes, nasturtiums, ete., sprinkle 
with salt, put them together in a pan and pour scalding salt water 
VC! Lilet li s brine four days, then drain them thoroughly, 
ind put into the v rar, Which | been already prepared for three or 
Lys, nger, as y two quarts of vinegar put 
‘ ring ! a ou ot mg peppers, two ounces ot 
onions, s 1, half an ounce of tumeric, two ounces of mustard seed, 

vhite mixed, a wiespoontu i celery seed 

Green Tomato Pickle 

Take green tomatoes and put them into a weak brine for nine days, 
then take them out and slice them; put them over the fire in cold water, 


et them boil three or four minutes with a lump of alum as large asa 
walnut. Mix ince cach of cloves, allspice and cinnamon with one 
pound of sugar toevery p <oftomatocs. Skim out the tomatoes and 
put a layer of the mixed spices into the jar, then a layer of tomatoes and 
so on until the jar is full or all your tomatoes are used; then pour cider 
egar over them and in a few days they will be fit for use. 
Mixed Pic kle. 
( 


thin slices half a peck of green tomatoes, one small, Aard head 


of cabbage, six green peppers, one dozen onions, one large root of horse- 
racdis! Put all into a jar, sprinkle thoroughly with salt and let stand for 
twelve hours, then press the liquor f ithe mass, and add to the pickle, 
black and white mustard seed, little ginger root, one ounce of whole all 
spi tablespoonful of ground must , pack into a stone jar, and 
add one quart of rood cider vinegar. Ready for use in a week. 


To Pickle woes, Peaches and Other Fruits. 


ugar to one pound of fruit. Put the fruit in a tin 


pail o1 ) jar w the negar and spices Use stick cinnamon, 
whole cloves and allspice, cover with vinegar and put it into boiling 
water and let it remain till the fruit is soft lake out the fruit, boil the 


syrup down and pour it over the fruit while hot 


Spiced Grapes. 


lake the pulp from the pes, preserving the skins. Boil the pulp 
and rub through a colander to get out the seeds, then add the skins to 
the strained } d boil with the sugar, vinegar and spices. To every 
seven pounds of grapes use four and one-half pounds of sugar, one pint 
of good egar. Spice quite highly with ground cloves and allspice, 
vith a little cinnamon. 


Cold Tomato Sauce. 


One half peck of ripe tomatoes, pecled and drained through a colander 


twenty-four hours, then made fine ; put to them one small teacupful salt, 
one teacupful of sugar, one teacupful of white mustard seed, one gill 
nasturtium sced, four tablespoonfuls grated horseradish, two dozen 
stalks cf celery chopped fine, or half an ounce of seed, two tablespoon- 
fuls of ground black pepper, one quart of good vinegar. It must not be 
boiled, but stir well and bottle for use. It can be used as soon as made. 
Tomato S2uce. (No. 2.) 

Cut up fresh tomatoes and stew them in their own juice for half an 
hour, then putin a little onion, salt and pepper. Strain through a coarse 
sieve so that all will go through except the skins; then thicken with flour 
and add a smali piece of butter. This 1s used as a sauce for chops, etc. 
Corn Pudding. 

Four cars of corn, one pint of milk, two eggs, butter the size of an 
egg, three tablespoonfuls of flour, salt and pepper. Grate the corn very 
fine, add the beatea eggs, miik and butter, the flour wet in a little cold 
milk, with the pepper and salt and beat well. Bake about an hour in a 
pudding dish and serve as a vegetable. 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIES. 
FH. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING.” 
HEN the big basket of marketing comes 
home, waste no time before taking 
care ofits contents. Meat spoils quick- 
ly wrapped in coarse paper, which 
hastens the ferment of decay. Vege- 
tables and salad wilt and lose flavor in 
a warm kitchen, so hasten to trim all 
decayed leaves from them and put them 
away in cool darkness; the salad with 
stems in water and well sprinkled. 
Dress the meat by scraping carefully 
washing wastes the flavor and wiping 
is far froma thorough process in many 


iY hands. Wewontbe so fastidious as the 
woman . know of, who is not satisfied unless her meat and poultry 
are washed with soap and hot water, protesting they cannot be clean 
without. 
Now for the cooking. Cut the heart away — the skirting, 
pour boiling water into the cavities till it 
kettle and let it boil 
keep the water over the meat by adding it boil 
kettle. The last hour put three large sculls of salt in the water. 
et the liquor away to cool and take off the hard fat 
which is not good for « as ah Put in a jar wit) 
a spoonful of canned potash, it yields a good kitchen soap at one- 
fourth the usual cost, and no more trouble than making a pot of 


runs clean, then cover it 


with boiling water in a larg alle four hours 


ing from the tea- 


Drain the meat, s 


1 boiling water and 


tea. This is, perhaps, five dollars a year saved, but if you consider 
the pleasures that miss completeness, or the kind things that go 
undone for want of an additi ee five dollars just when wanted, it 
will seem wild to let them dissolve in kitchen suds. 

The heart is to be sliced thin, cold, like tongue for which it is a 
very good substitute. Serve in an oval platter, in lapping slices 
with a wreath of blanched celery tips and very small stalks as 
garnish. The flank strips are some of the richest beef, and make 
capital steak when well beaten, but boiled down with the liquor, 
picked fine with two forks, it is nice salad meat, and 
the best of mince material. The fat about the heart is too hard 
and rank to be fit for cooking, and should be carefully trimmed away. 
Any prejudice against the heart as dry, poor eating may be traced 
to the use of the fat with it. The liquor this thirteen pounds of beef 
was boiled in is good stock for soup, and ought to make at least 
thirteen pints of rich gravy soup, or as many qi 


chopped 


ts of ordinary 
broth. To have a nice family soup of the latter amount, add vege- 
tables only as the daily soup is made, and a wise rule for flavor is 
to make it the day before it is wanted. Most soups gain a blend 
ing and fulness of flavor in this way that no extract of ham or cele- 


brated sauce can give them. If you want better soup than is common 
at private tables, leave out the turnip and be sparing with carrots, 
for these flavors are apt to give soup a coarse taste. For savory, 
yet delicate taste, chop carrot and onion together, fine as meal, fry 
in the bottom of the soup pot till brown, then turn your two quarts 
of stock on this, with salt, pepper corns, a small spoonful of sweet 
marjoram and summer savory mixed, a few celery seeds or leaves, 
or slices of lemon and peel with a pinch of clove, but this last fresh, 
piquant —~e should only be made in porcelain, as the acid will 
taste and look ill if made in iron. 


a rich relishing taste, without recognizing either. 


The carrot and onion fried give 
Thicken soup 
with baked bread crumbs browned and sifted. Or you can have 
nothing better than the finest oatmeal, which gives soup a smooth- 
ness richer than sago, and much more delicate than Italian paste 
Two or three spoonfuls of cooked oatmeal le ft from breakfast are 
better to thicken soup than fresh meal. Be careful that it is thin 
enough and not the least like porridge. 

You have soups for a weck devised, cold tongue—I mean heart— 
and salad for lunch, and hot mince ahead, but where is the roast? 
A prime one we have in the shoulder piece, but not if you proceed 
to bake it in an open pan the usual way. Put the beef inastone or 
earthen jar, cover close without a spoonful of water or basting, and 
set in the oven at moderate heat. If your meat is not the tenderest 


put it in three to four hours before dinner, with the oven only at or 


dinary heat, and do not start it baking for an hour or two, according 


to the size of the roast. This is cooking scientifically, a low hea 
long kept up softens the fibre of the toughest meat, the stone war 
gives a tempered steady heat, different in effect from that of iro 
and being closely covered the meat is cox bed in its own juice 
without losing an atom of we Sodden, steamed? Nx 
at all. Open tle jar and you find the piece beautifully browned ¢ 
all sides, without parching or shrinkir 


ight or flavor. 
g 


ig like ordinary roast, whil 
the jar is halg ful! of the richest gravy, pure em e of meat; in ar 
open pan half this would be evaporated and lost in the oven, b 
by this method, taken at the right moment, the meat is actual] 
plumper than at first, with its own steam. The process is So sim] 
and excellent that no one who tries it fails to see its adv — 
and common pieces of beef come out in this way as tender; 


There is the least waste pos 


1 juic 
le, for toug ‘h fil 
and most of the gristle dissolves in the slow acaba heat to whi 


as choice meats. 


id it is next to impossible to burn 
1, 


it is subjec ted, 
in this way. The French have adopted this method for sometim 
and their baking-pans of whit 

like a pan inver 


anything cook 


», thick, baking ware, with cov 
rted over them, were imported at fancy prices half 
dozen years ago. But a three-gallon stone jar is better, becau 
thicker, and giving a milder heat. While the beef is cooking, | 


your dressed mackerel in a shallow crock or jar, sprinkli 


layer liberally with salt, pepper, and a dash of cloves: co\ 
sharp vinegar, close tight, and leave in the oven for six how 
You have a r 


h to keep on hand for weeks, for lunch or brea] 


fast, nearly as fine as sardines. If the vinegar is sharp the bon 

will dissolve, and you will find the fish delightful to eat with br 

bread and butter, or made into salad with hard eggs, mustard, a1 

lemon chopped in dice, the oil of the fish and the vinegar bei 


enough w 


hout additions. Towards 


last it may be pound 
and spiced as a paste, or served at breakfast whole. the fish heat 
through, and strained tomato sauce poured over it,—a good dis 
for a hurried breakfast. 

The twenty pounds of round you may treat in a different wa 
Scrape clean, cut in three or four large pieces nearly square, ar 
brown the blocks by 
as for pancakes, tur: 


frying a moment eran fy hot griddle, greas« 


the meat from side to side till its surfa: 


> 


is wholly seared, and brown as a well done roast, which will tal 


five minutes in all if your pan is at proper heat. This quick, s 
den crisping of the outside preserves all the juices and flavor 
the meat, which will keep much longer than usual, improving all t] 
while. For steaks cut sli s three-quarters of an inch thick ft 
these blocks of meat, p (with a wide mallet, rub salt and pepp 
in with the blade of a knife, and brown each side half a moment 


very hot fat; then broil over a clear fire, and serve in a hot platt 


with a little sweet buticr and chopped parsley or tarragon sz7. 
the steak, not on it, and a hot cover over the whole. If anxio 
for the tenderness of the steak, pound, salt and pepper over nig! 
keep between two plates, and broil for breakfast. The steak ca 
lose nothing of its juices or flavor when the outside is seared 

hot fat. Th lis is the method in which it is cooked at English coff 


houses which have a reputation for the finest beef steak. Th 


porter-house, fu an inch thick, is plunged into boiling oi 


moment, and broiled over a charcozl fire, turning constantly f 


five minutes. Your round steak treated in this way will be bett 


thar 1 choice cuts as commonly cooked, and the meat once seart 


—Shirley Dare 
Compiled for Goop HousEKEEPING. 
NEVER Do IT. 

Read when others are talking. 

Laugh at the mistakes of others. 

Attempt to light your candle at both ends 

Waste anything; neither time, money or talent. 

Receive a present without some manifestation of gratitude. 

Sleep always on one side, as this is said to be a reason whi 
wrinkles cluster about one eye sooner than the other. 

Adopt the method of training children which aims at smoothins 
their path so effectually that they learn nothing of self-sacrifice 
self-repression, or deference to the wishes of others. 
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THE AMUSEMENTS OF A PAST GENERATION 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE PRESENT DAy 
OMPARED with the innumerable 
amusements of the present day, 
those of the past generation were 
few and of a stereotyped order. 
Lawn tennis and croquet were among 
the unknowns; no operas had yet 
crossed the Atlantic, and, except in 
the metropolitan cities, no regular 
theatricals solicited the interest or 
the “shekels “ of the public > Beyond 
the larger towns and villages, no 
social or circulating libraries con- 
tributed to satisfy any latent incli- 
nation for general knowledge. But 
the young always will have amuse- 
‘nts of some kind, and they found them formerly after methods 
tic indeed, but nevertheless innocent, vigorous, and consonant 
th the tastes and tendencies of the times. 


lhe State Fast was then a holiday in scarcely any sense save an 


tention from labor, and the Fourth of July and Chanksgiving 


] 
e the only other legal holidays of the year. Their paucity, how- 


r, Was supplimented by the periodical militia trainings and gen- 


ters, with an occasional errant menagerie, and exhibitions 
Wax-figures, or jugglery, thrown in. The old “ Election Day 

he last Wednesday of May—the young men claimed as pecul- 
y their own, and devoted it universally to games of the cld-fash- 


lage common 


ed base and wicket ball, usually played on the vil 
the presence of a large * cloud of witnesses” « omposed of those 
ose stiffening sinews no longer permitted, and those whose cal- 

frames yet prevented, active co-operation in the rigor of the 
rt. The tills of the tavern and stores be« ime we ighty toward 
ening, with the spare coppers, * four-pence-ha’-pennies ” and 
York-shillings ” from the mutual treats of the players, and the 


rfeits of the vanqui 


\fter the ingathering of the corn harvest there prevailed for 


‘husking bees,” when the barn-floors of the 


me weeks a round of 
l-to-do farmers became the scenes of combined industry and 
th, of which both sexes were participants. The antique per- 
rated tin lanterns were hung round upon the scaffold beams. 
erein the flickering tallow dips afforded light sufficient to reveal 
golden ear as strong hands disrobed it of the rustling husk, 
hout exposing too garishly the blush of the buxom maiden 
en the discovery of the coveted red ear rendered her liable to 
kiss of the finder. Applause accompanied the exaction of the 
im, and a sly game was practiced to make the same ear repeat 
service in favor of others. Stories, jokes and the me rry chit- 
it of happy hearts kept pace wit 


h the accumulating heap of the 
real until, the last stook having been robbed of its burden, the 
was cleared for the toothsome doughnuts, pies, and new cider. 

e finale was reached about midnight, after dances and reels to 
music of some amateur artist, or, in lieu thereof, to the voices 
the crowd blending in some of the stirring “songs of the olden 
ie.” Very like these were the proceedings at the “apple-paring 
s.” As the husking parties enabled the farmer to re alize from the 
lustrious work-and-play of a single evening the product of many 
ys of individual labor, similarly was the good housewife benefit- 
by the busy hands that gathered on invitation in her capacious 
tchen, where the fire of four-feet logs on the broad hearth 
ickled and roared up the wide-mouthed chimney. The opera- 
rs, being duly located around a barrel of apples and a huge 
eptacle tub, were assorted as “parers and corers,” and a look- 
on acquainted with the parties might be amused at the ingenuity 
hich availed to bring into proximity mates of the different sexes 
hose partialities were mutual. It all happened so, of course; but 
e happening was always just right. It was business cox amore 
ntil the last russet was manipulated, the red-car transactions of 
e huskers being replaced by the seed-snapping of the present in- 
istry, in which the corers had the advantage, the game of the 
iarksmen being to hit without detection. Then follow ed the inva- 
able games and refreshments. The rooms all around the great 
entral chimney were thrown open, and “Catch me who can,” 
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“ Blind man’s buff,” “ Hunt the slipper,” * Forfeits,” etc., ruled, 
until the old clock in the corner chimed on unwilling ears the 
regulation hour for breaking up. 

The tedium of the long winter evenings was often agreeably 
interrupted by the singing school at “the Center.” Several ad- 
joining towns usually combined to secure the services of a veteran 
teacher of vocal music, who itinerated wee kly or oftener among 
them and gave occasion for rustic lovers to tre at their sweet-hearts 
to rides over the crisp roads after the m« rry sleigh bells. During 
these trips, it may be supposed, music, variant somewhat from the 
printed gamut, welled from two hearts in unwritten duet. The sea- 
son closed with a general concert of the schools. as exhibitions of 
proficiency and the emulation of the prominent voices of the 
different choirs. 

Nor must the performances of the “dvestrict” schools be omitted 
from this category of the amusements of a former generation. 
Whenever an enterprising teacher had « harge of one of these pop- 
ular nurseries, he was concerned to show off his own fficiency and 
the progress of his pupils. To the illiterate man’s “ 3 R's,” which 


constituted the staples of a common school education in those 


days, should be added another accomplishment, too much neg- 
lected in our advanced time—correct spelling. After practice in 
individual schools, these were often arranged, district against dis- 
trict, in a grand orthographical battle, the minister, the squire, and 
the doctor being installed as umpires. These were contests in- 
volving the reputation both of pupils and parents, extending some- 
times to town versus town, and the remembrance of the interest 
awakened thereby in their gray-haired survivors prompted their 
revival a few years since with a furor all over the land. 

The raising and moving of buildings were occasionals which 
may be regarded in the light of amusements almost as much as of 
neighborly-aid occasions. It required strength, and a large outlay 
of it, to raise the ponderous “ bents” of the solid frames of former 
days, and human machinery enough was sure to be volunteered to 
encounter the necessity, and sometimes the peril of the contin- 
gency—for the sake of the good cheer and the intoxicants which 
were their invariable accompaniments. A half holiday at least 
was thus taken ; and after the bottle of New England rum had been 
dashed on the ridge-pole, time was usually found by the younger 
portion of assistants for a game of ball for a finish. The removal 
of heavy buildings was a longer task, ac complished, not as now by 
jack-screws, pullies and a single horse, but demanding the strength 
of all the ox teams in the surroundings, united on a steady drag 
along the roads. Neighbors moistened their mutual regard with a 
more sfzvztua/ stimulus on the occasion, and success was assured. 

These incidents of combined labor and amusement interjected 
into the routine farm business, on the part of the males of the 
household, were offset by the tea-parties of the elders of the other 
sex, at which, over “the cup that cheers but not inebriates,” oc- 
curred a general posting up on the affairs of the town: the con 
cerns, present and prospective, of the several households in a 
gossipy exchange. A more promiscuous affair with the sex 
was the “quilting party,” where the counsel and direction of the 
elders were associated with the life and activity of younger blood, 
and the grave comments of age were spiced with the jokes and 
hter of youthful freedom. Favored beaux called in the eve- 
ning to ensure the safety of unprotected damsels along the dark- 
ened road homewards. 

Such were some of the methods whereby our grandparents inter- 
luded the toils of their day, essential to thrift and respectability. 

“Let not Ambition mock their homely joys,” 
for it is beyond question that no advance of the real enjoyment, 
health, or morality of the American people has been made by the 
thousand-and-one substitutes therefor introduced and practiced by 
the present generation. True it is that the conditions and tastes 
of society have changed; machintry has largely superseded hand 
labor ; intellectual pursuits have, to a great extent, replaced the do- 
mestic and agricultural, and mental rather than physical prowess 
bears the palm. Still the craving for amusement is undiminished, 
and in its gratification sociologists, philanthropists, and legislators 
should make it their supreme interest to see that, under the mod- 
ern regimé of pleasure, neither the physical nor the moral nature 
of the young incurs deterioration. 
—E£. W. B. Canning. 
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HOW ELNATHAN AND I WENT TO HOUSEKEEPING. 
A VoIcE FROM A CorTraGE KITCHEN. 
CHAPTER IIL. 

MOVING ON. 


pectic. LNATHAN drove the last tack into the dining- 


room carpet, rose from his knees and gave 
Laddie the hammer to carry to the tool-box in 
1 


the back room, “ There,” said he witha sigh of 


relief, “I believe house ng 


g 


is over for 

this spring, and I am heartily glad of it.” 
“Fes,” have been very 
OO OWO) late this year, what with waiting for the paper- 

le hanger and white-washer, and the man who 
Geto) took so long to grain the kitchen. But we are 

all through now except a few little things to regulate that I can 
easily finish to-morrow and then we will take comfort all summer.” 
*\ woman’s last things ?” laughed Elnathan, adding, as he reached 


said I, chee 


for coat and hat, “I will go down to the shop and see the orders 
for to-morrow, before tea-time. 
go with papa.” 


Come, Laddie, if you want t 


After they were gone I sat down to rest and survey with calm 
content my freshly renovated home. Every room and closet had 
been putin thorough, sweet order for the summer. A few new 
bits of furniture had been added, fresh paint and paper, and a bit 
of fancy work here and there to brighten things, made my home 
‘ I folded my hands idly for 
once, and thought, “now I am free for sewing and the flower-beds.” 


I:Inathan seemed rather silent after he came in but I asked no 


look prettier to me than ever before. 


questions, only making some casual remark as I poured out the tea, 
about needing help in the flower-beds very soon. 

“Hannah,” said Elnathan with an effort, “ 
that we must move. 
houses cover, and there will be an auction sale the first of the 


I might as well tell you 
The company wish to use all the land these 


month and we are expected to be out before that time.” 

I could hardly comprehend it. True, it had often been talked 
of before, but no one supposed it would ever come to pass, that 
indefinite “company,” being always rumored as about to do many 
things which it never did. But this information was official, being im- 
parted by that stately and dignified person whois always irre verently 
styled “the old man,” whose fiats were as those of the Medes and 
the Persians, and without whom no company, whether organized to 
build bridges, or make cloth, or for any purpose whatsoever, could 
So, verily, there was nothing to be done but to undo all that 
we had lately finished; to take down the freshly laundered curtains 
and roll them tightly around the fixtures, hoping that they would 


exist. 


not be wrinkled past redemption before they were again in position, 
to painfully pull out all those tacks so recently tightly driven into 
the carpets, to pack as closely and safely as possible, glass and 
china, and, worst of all, to look for another house. 

Many were the stairs we climbed, the pantries and closets into 
which we peered. At some places Laddie was looked at askance and 
we were told that “families without children were preferred,” and 
at others there seemed to be so many children already that we did 
not care to add ours to the number. 

On our way home Elnathan turned into a pretty street apparently 
recently opened and built up. “This,” said he, “is the new street 
where are the model cottages we have read so much about as being 
specially adapted to people of moderate means. Now our means 
are certainly moderate enough to satisfy the most exacting philan- 
thropist, and it may be that we shall find the desired haven right 
here.” 

Except for an air of sameness about the houses which might 
lead an absent-minded person to turn in at the wrong gate, and 
apply his latch-key to the wrong door, they seemed very pretty and 
desirable. They were double cottages of six and seven rooms 
each with neatly graded yards about them, and altogether just what 
we should have fiked. But, alas! the rent was three hundred 
dollars, and we retired, feeling as if our income could not even be 
dignified as moderate—it was bald, unmistakable poverty. 

When we reached home I threw myself into a chair disconsolately : 
“ Elnathan,” said 1, “I am convinced you either get too much pay 


| 
| 


or not enough, I can’t decide which. There are houses enough for 
the very poor who are content to huddle together anyhow, or for 
those who are what is called * well-off’ but for us who are neither 
the one nor the other there is no abiding place for the soles of 
our feet.” 

Elnathan whistled softly to himself as he lighted the fire and 
filled the teakettle, but I was not to be put down in that way, and 
at the tea-table I resumed the subject. 

“If,” said I, 


ith 


y a dollar a day we should know 
once for all that we must live in *] 


sack Alley ‘ina house with half-a 
dozen other families, and we should adapt ourselves to the situation 
with as much equanimity as might be. 
twelve or fifteen hundred dollars a year we could move into 
one of those pretty cottages on Parker street, but as it is what a 

we todo?” 


Or if you had a salary of 


“Learn and labor truly to get our own living, and to do our duty 
in the state of life into which it has pleased God to call us.” said 
:Inathan, calmly buttering his bread. 

But even the catechism could not silence me. “Do you know,” 


I went on, “what I would do if I were rich. I would build a num 


ber of single cottages, or if double they should be divided from 
cellar to attic. They should contain kitchen, dining, a: ng 
room below, and a chamber over each room. They no 


would have a place to hang 

a mop or a broom, and a place for the coal-hod, that was not be 

hind the kitchen stove. There should be a sewer connection, and 


a green spot out of doors big enough to stretch a clothes-line over. 


have bay windows or piazzas, but they 


or fora child to play without turning it absolut ly into the street 


Then I would rent them so that mechanics who wished to be res 

pectable and to keep their children by themselves could affor 
to hire them.’ 

“My dear,” said E-lnathan, pushing back his chair, “ if you wer 

a capitalist you would probably invest your money where it woul 

bring the quickest and largest returns without any thought of ph 


lanthropy or doing good to y 


men. There are no sucl 


houses as you speak of in this part of the town, and at the present 


price of real estate, there are not likely to be.” And as his fact: 
could not be gainsaid, however much his logic might, I held my 
peace. 

Our first removal was to an unsuitable place and we found only 
a temporary home there. Since then necessity has obliged us 1 
change our quarters several times. Sometimes the house we or 
cupied has been sold to some one who wished to oc upy it; som 
times Elnathan’s work has taken him to another town, so that 
experience of landlords and houses has been somewhat varied. 
But landlords are by no means the grasping and exact 
They are human beings, and ; 


they are sometimes represented. 
such are usually amenable to reason. True they are somewhat 
deaf and blind to the subject of repairs, but they are very mu 
alive to the desirability of keeping a tenant who pays his rent 
promptly, who replaces all the window panes his boys’ bal 
may knock out, and who carefully teaches the boys that it is just 
as easy and quite as commendable to nail on a loose fence-picket 
as to tear it off for a “shinny-stick.” And in one instance a lan? 
lord against whom we had been solemnly warned as especially mea 
and grasping, not only gave us all we ever asked for in the way ot 
repairs, but became a warm personal friend, in whose house came 
to us some of the most sacred experiences of our lives, in which 
we had the knowledge of his sympathy and the benefit of his ac’ 
vice, and from whom we parted with mutual regret when circum 
stances made impossible our longer relations as landlord and 
tenant. We usually tried to get a house alone, or if that proved 
impossible, one where there were no children but our own. Not 
that our brood were any less noisy or any better behaved than 
others, but that we could control their companionship better if no 
other children divided the out-door premises with them. 


One of the worst features about houses that came within our means, 
was the small size and general unsuitableness of rooms intended 
for lower floor bed-rooms, But there were always compensations. 
There was usually a good-sized chamber intended asa guest-cham- 
ber, and it was nearly always best to move our own belongings in- 
to this and “ make company ” of ourselves. 

The little lower room which a confiding landlord had assured us was 
a“ family bed-room,” usually made a cosy little sewing-room, where 
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e litter of cutting could be kept out of the general sitting-room ; 
it was sometimes convenient to place therein a couch for the day 
cupancy of a sick child, who could not be fara way and yet must be 
pt a little secluded from the stir of the household. Or even, on 
casion, especially in winter, it was given over altoge 
ys, making a place where they could fill 


‘ther to the 


stamp or card 


postage 


bums, rig boats, or indulge ia light gymnastics to their hearts’ 
! 


ntent, and still be warm by the f imily fire, 


ither’s sympathy, advice or chic 


It was hard lines indeed if there was not a spot out-of-doors 


here a paper of flower seeds might be scattered, and many lovely 
ts can be purchased for five cents a package. Or, lacki 
pot of scarlet geranium could be set down alm st anywhere, even 


the doorstep, if no better place offered, and so make a bit of 
lor and graceful form for the education cf young eyes. 


We never found a fence corner so unpromising but that it would 
Id a clump of ferns, or that “ Jack in the pulpit” 
ed therein to preach 


could not be in- 


his silent sermon on the beauty of com- 
ngs. The wild show us the “twin 


scarlet columb 


Jean Ingelow sings of, just as well in a tiny ci 


And 


an old apple tree that would neither bear 


x-yard as in its own rocky home. n we were afilicted 


truit or allow any- 
g eatable to grow for a long distance aro ind it, we found that 


snowy blood-root wou blossom ther« 4 that the blue peri 

rs and SlOssy leaves a 

led to wear its 


kle would spread there its lovely st 


st and best of all, the cardinal flow: r was 


il robes for us the re, when it pine a eve ry whe re else in the garden. 


90, though own no root-tree, we have always enj 


making 


plac e where our it was castas bright and fresh out of doors as 


] 


sible, and we have never found a place so bleak and bare that a 


le loving tendance would not cause it to bloom. 
Annette Pool 


COOKING SCHOOLS. 


\ very practical step towards improving the condition of the 


rest class of our people is the establishment of s hools, where 
st of th 


materials 


girls and women 1 way be tar Me 


to cook. m know 
hing about it. They co not know either iteri 
food, in the most economical manner, nor how 
Not only ar 
g food palatable, but t 


‘ 


processes by which te 


the table after they are bought. 
methods of maki: 


hey 
from tood material all the 


ttordin 
allording, 


have no idea of 


extract nour 


ent 


rse upon the cheapest and poorest of the bake 


it is capable of Many of them do not know 


to make bread ; thcy depend wholly on the baker, and of 


This 


rrance onthe part of the women aggravates the evils of poverty 


’s stock. 

re, perhaps, than any other one agency. In the first place, it 
isa well-known fac t, that 
y 4 person is unable to buy twe nty-five cent 


itly increases the cost of living ; it 
worth for twen- 
moreover a poor c ok wastes a large proportion ol 


ive cents; 


materials. In the second place it tends to increase drunken- 


the lack of palatable and nutritious f 


od produces a low 
lition of the digestive organs, and to the craving thus creat: l 
stimulus of liquor affords a temporary relief: again, the wife's 


tity to cock takes away one of the attrac tions of home, for it 
seless to deny that well prepared food is an attraction, even in 
homes of wealth, and in the homes of poverty and ignorance 


power is still greater, since the intellectual status of the inmates 
s them fewer resources of « njoyment. 
omething is being done in Boston to bring this instruction within 


} 


h of those who so sorely necd it, but not enough. Even in the 


rt cf the poorest and most degraded woman the spark of mother- 


dis nearly always alive; covered over and quenched, it may be, 
the ashes of poverty, and crimes, and mise y, but ready to kindle 
new life whenever the breath of hope can reach it. To give 
sé women the power to do something for the comfort of their 
nes is to give them hope, the one thing humanity cannot do 
hout. The men, too, will take heart, not only from being better 
. but from the satisfaction of finding that the pittance the y can 
nis enough to make their families c mfortable. Just as soon as 
se people begin to feel that their power to help themselves is in- 
ased, the desire todo so will revive, and their salvation from the 
rrors,of want and crime will become not only possible, but prob- 
le.—The Commonwealth. 
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SOME GOOD HOUSEKEEPING HELPS. 

Work 

tidily kept sleeping-room is a 
luxury to us weary mortals. whether we seek it with brain or body 
overwrought. 


EKEEPING 


CHAMBER 
An appropriately furnished and 


But however p ‘rfectly or elaborately it may be 
equipped, it is seriously lacking in an essential element of comfort 
if it is not properly tended. Of all rooms. unless it be the cellar 
and pantry, this should have the most scrupulous care that it may 
be healthful as well as restful : and yet in many families chamber 
work is sadly neglected. Leavy ing the matter of furnishing a room, 
which would require a s¢ parate article for treatment, let us discuss 
the best method of doing this nece sary part of the household work. 
To do chamber work properly one must have the requisite tools. 
Have a regular slop-pail, or at least a pail kept for this purpose 
alone ; or so for tepid (not hot or 
3 


also rt 
cold) water, and a cloth. These can be kept in the water-closct. 


a tin pail holding a quar 
With these three articles anda fairly clean apron that you may not 
soil the be dding, you are ready. 

First open the windows and blinds that the air and sun may 
then the beds. These 
do not always require tearing out at the foot, but shake the sheets 
of any particles of dirt ; shake the pillows and lay them in the sun: 
then the straw bed. taking care not 


the mattress, as the case 


cleanse the rooms of any germs of disease; 


to rob it ef straw; or turn up 
nal heat may 


may be, that all the ar 


escape. This done tidy up the room, hanging up dresses, etc., col- 

lecting soiled clothes for the eenc ral basket, picking up bits on the 
> 

carpet 


washstand. 


, dusting and arranging the bureau. Now you come to the 
See that the bow! and soap-dish are clean ; indeed, if 
persons were always careful to empty the bowl after using, and 
to wipe it dry with a cloth kept for this use or their own wash cloth, 
it would never be found full of flies and dirt. Next empty the 
slop-jar and vessel, washing and not merely rinsing, as the custom 


of so many is ; and lastly w7pe them with your cloth wrung dry. If 
attended to in this manner ev: ry morning they will never require 
any further treatment to k 


hottest weather. 


p them free from odors even in the 
The slop-pail alo r quires the same daily treat- 


‘will last much lodger and it will 


never become the offensive thing so many are. Water used in 
bathing should be emptied into a jar or pail kept for this purpose 
] 


alone, as it 1 we can but add it be- 


offense into this jar. 


is not as apt to be offensive: an 


trays poor up to thrust any and e 
¢] } in i 
Mut the combings in a receiver, tl 


© papers and scraps into the 
At the time of emptying the slops the lamps and other 


rooms, such 


scrap-bag. 
articles, not be longing in the as pitchers, glasses 
for medicine, ete this will 


doubtle 


+ Should be brought down 


SS require a second trip. 


Stairs, and 


As Friday is sweepi Cay it will be found much better to 


change the beds on this day instead of Saturday, 


thus avoiding 
dust on the clean floor. At this time give the ticks and mattresses 
a thorough brushing with a whisk broom, which, with a dust- loth, 
broom, dust-pan, and dust-box, properly belong up stairs as well as 
down. Lefore Sweeping cover the bed and bedding with 
sheet; other articles should also be Sweeping days let 
the slops be attended to as usual ia the early part of the day. 

* But when does the bed making come in?” 


soiled 
covered. 


someone inquires. 

as other household duties will 
permit, which, of course, will vary in different familes; and if 
obliged to leave the beds until atternoon it will be no grevious 
offence, if the rooms have been tended as suggested. A word 
about bed making, which is quite an art. How inviting some beds 
look and how repulsive do others. 


As soon after a thorough airing 


One is clean, evenly made, 
nicely tucked in at the sides, turned back at the top, mounted by 
pillows, and covered with pretty shams. The other is as uneven 
as the restless sea; the bed-clothes are thrown on helter skelter, 
the pillows lie sullen and flat, and you must fumble about to sepa- 
rate the sheets. To avoid producing the latter, see that your bed 
is smooth before putting on the comforter or quilt that should 
always come between the bed an 1 sheet, and which is better to be 
just the size of the bed, thea tuck the bottom sheet in securely at 
the top and sides, and the upper at the foot. Who has not 
felt as they have been in some sleeping-rooms that a “ training 
school for chambermaids ” would be a great blessing ! 

—Estelle Mendell. 
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SLOW POISONING. 


Two PICTURES WITH DIFFERENT SHADINGs. 


SN’T it strange,” said Araminta musingly, 
“that wealthy people are not always edu 
cated people, especially when money has 
been handed down from generation to gene 


ration?” 


\ i| “It is simply a question of heredity, | 
suppose,” said one of Araminta’s compan 
ions. “If the desire to accumulate wealth 
for the purpose of making a show in life is 
the ruling passion of one’s progenitors, that 
settles it generally, at least as far as I have 
had opportunity to observe.” 

“Well I should think that even such 
people would want to know something about 
their stomachs,” Araminta responded as if 


suftering from a personal injury, “especially 
as from their limitations in other respects they are obliged to give so 
much attention to these organs. Nowby way ofa little amplification 


of this subject I want to tell you of two visits I have made during the 
last fortnight. I was invited to tea by the wealthiest woman 
ina certain country village, and if not by the poorest in respect 
to worldly goods, at least with one who is compelled to practice 
all sorts of small economies and to do her house work with her 
own fair hands. 

“In the first instance I was received with the greatest etfusiveness, 
and installed in the most luxriously upholstered chair in the dark 
spacious parlors, when I would a thousand times rather have been 
out on the piazza with the flies, which my hostess made such dead- 
ly war against, and the top step for a seat would have been infinitely 
preferable to the warm depths of this cushioned easy chair. The 
piazza was nothing to my hostess but an added shade to her house. 
There was the inevitable photograph album, and plenty of pretty 
tables and ‘ what nots,’ covered with fancy articles, but not a book 
to be seen; if there had been, owing to the scarcity of light. I could 
hardly have made out the title. About half an hour before tea my 
entertainer left me in the deepening gloom, ‘to oversee the bis- 
cuits,’ she told me in a sepulchral whisper. ‘I have a fair cook,’ 
she added. ‘ Indeed, she ought to be good, for I pay her enough. 
But there are some things I never allow her to do alone; one of 
these is raised biscuits... Now I was certainly led to expect some- 
thing unusual, but these much boasted articles were underdone 
and consequently heavy, besides being so thickly tatooed with 
yellow spots as to be hideous to the sight. ‘ The cook didn’t work 
the soda in as much as I would have liked ;’ my hostess explained, 
‘but I never allow sour bread to come onto my table.’ It is my 
firm belief that raw dough with the alkali left out, would have been 
more digestible than these speckled cannon balls. But common 
politeness decreed that I should at least appear to partake of what 
was placed before me, so I nibbled defily at the crust and seemed 
pleasantly occupied. Dear me what hypocrites we are. The cake 
was as execrable as the biscuit, possessing the same element of 
clamminess and the same alkaline sting. The preserves were so 
sickeningly sweet that half a teaspoonful was as much as a well- 
ordered stomach could possibly manage, and so with everything 
else upon this groaning board. I knew I should groan later, and 
I did. There was nota flower to be seen, though the meadows 
were white with daisies, and wild roses were blooming everywhere. 
Then, too, my hostess had an acre or two of flower-garden, and 
a gardener who whatever his other recommendations might be, 
‘came from the employ of one of the first families in New York.’ 
The photographs in the album which fortunately I could not examine 
witha critic 


s eye, and the terrible sufferings from dyspepsia common 
to every member of this benighted household, furnished the enter- 
tainment of the afternoon. Now just think what a little knowledge 
of physiology and even a very superficial acquaintance with ‘chem 
istry would have done for this wealthy woman. She might not 
have known Tennyson from Tupper, or a syllogism from the rule 
of three, but she could only then have poisoned her family and her 
friends from deliberate choice. 

“It took me two or three days to recover from the effects of this 
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indigestible conglomeration, and I shall never think of that  tea- 
tabie without disgust and impatience. 

*And now let me tell you about visit number two. A couple of rock 
ers under some beautiful Balm of Gilead trees. a large vase of wild 
flowers at one end of the wooden door steps, a mass of old-fashioned 
cinnamon roses on the other. Two or three magazines and some 
newspapers on a bench contiguous to the rockers, a flower garde: 
at our right, a sloping meadow in front, and the blue sky seen i 
fascinating patches through the brillia 


it green of the ancient trees 
Then a few moments to myself just long enough for a delicious 
reverie, and next a chirping call to tea. Bread not too fresh nm 

yet too stale, fragrant, pure butter as yellow as gold, a heaping 
dish of black raspberries, another of late strawberries, some coli 
chicken poetically served, a pitcher of cream that makes my mout! 
water to think of, and last but not least a cream cake which was 
certainly the most satisfying to soul and sense of any cake I ever 


had the good fortune to be treated to. As you are all cooks 
will give you an inkling of how it was made ‘Just a very 


plain cake,’ my friend told me, baked in layers. Of these there 
were three, perhaps each an inch in thickness: the cream—the 
genuine article—properly sweetened, and delicately flavored wit! 
vanilla was whipped to a stiff froth, and at the Zast moment 


poured over them. <A pint of cream would be none too much for 


cake of this size. You see the cream does not have time to soak 
in before cake time arrives, and to admit of this dressing the cak 


rht 
gn 


itself must not be very sweet or very short. ‘Just plain and li 

my friend said. Being in a great measure an inspirational cook, | 

doubt if she could have given the exact rule. This was a feast for 


the gods and goddesses, made possible not by wealth but by that 


true culture and refinement, which comes from well-organize: 


brains properly developed. By and by legi 


matter of slow poisoning, you sce if it don’t 


lation will take up th 


Araminta concluded 
little snappishly, * that is if education don’t come to the rescue, and | 
don’t suppose it will. I guess an e/ephant could go throu 


eye of a needle about as easy as one could beat necessary culinary 
and physiological information into such heads as the rich woman’ 
I have been telling you about. Butif such people can’t be enlight 


ened they ought to be suppressed.” 


HOW TO EAT WISELY. 

As a universal rule in health, and, with very rare exceptions, 
disease, that is best to be eaten which the appetite craves or tl 
taste relishes. 

Persons rarely err in the quality of the food eaten; nature's in 
stincts are the wisest regulators in this respect. 

The great sources of mischief from eating are three: quantity, 
frequency, rapidity; and from these come the horrible dyspepsias 
which make of human life a burden,a torture, a living death 

Rapidity—By cating fast, the stomach, like a bottle being fille: 
through a funnel, is full and overflowing before we know it. Bu 
the most important reason is, the food is swallowed before time 
has been allowed to divide it in sufficiently small pieces with th 
teeth ; for, like ice in a tumbler of water, the smaller the bits are 
the sooner are they dissolved. It has been seen with the naked eye, 
that if solid food is cut up in pieces small as half a pea, it digests 
almost as soon without being chewed at all, as if it had been wel 
masticated. The best plan, therefore, is for all persons to thus 
comminute their food ; for even if it is well chewed, the commin 
tion is no injury, while it is of very great importance in case of 
hurry, forgetfulness, or bad teeth. Cheerful conversation prevents 
rapid eating. 

Frequency—I\t requires about five hours for a common meal to 
dissolve and pass out of the stomach, during which time this organ 
is incessantly at work, when it must have repose, as any other musclk 
or set of muscles, after such a length of effort. Hence persons 
should not eat within less than five hours’ interval. The heart 
self is at rest more than one-third of its time. The brain perishes 
withoutrepose. Never force foodon the stomach. 

Quantity —It is variety which tempts to excess ; few will err as 
quantity who will eat very slowly. Take no more than a quarte? 
of a pint of warm drink, with a piece of cold, stale bread and 
butter, one kind of meat and one vegetable, or one kind of fruit. 
This is the only safe rule of general application, and allows all to 
eat as much as they want.—//a//'s Journa/ of Health. 
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riginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE MORALITY OF COOKERY. 


* Things for the cock, Sir, but I knew not what Shakespear 


ti AT is just the trouble. we are all ef 
ly in the position ot 


continual 


wanting “things for the cook,” and 


the almost invariable state of mind 
consequent upon the immediate 
necessity of ordering dinner Is a 
know-not-what-ness, the 


vay out of which is not al 
wavs easy to discover. Itis 


not for want of being told. 


you say. for as to the books 
as = == which have been written with 
1 view to the solution of the 


ystery, their name is literally legion. But in the majority of in 
inces the know-not-what-ness remains. We ought to after a duc 
irse of instruction in the asthetic aspects of the modern kitchen, 
r studying * Art among the Dishe loths,” or “ Suggestions on 
Proper Arrangement of the Saucepan Lid,” to need no further 
struction in the department referred to. And soit seems that any 
y attempt to explain a few of those things which still remain 
tside the mental grasp of the average housekeeper, needs a word 
xplanation if not of apology. And yet that is precisely what I 


letest them. Asa 


not propose to offer you. As to apologies, I 
ern writer has said, “* An offence cannot be wiped out in that 
y. Ifit could we would substitute apologies for hangings.” We 
ould net do anything which needs an apology, and if I thought 
se words would have to be apologized for I would not have 
itten them at all. While as foran explanation, if you, the reader, 
I, the writer of them, are either or both of us so stupid that the 
e cannot explain or the other understand as we go%on. so much 
worse for one or the other. 
There are two things to be considered in the matter of cook- 


» for which is the 


or rather in the matter of eating, to provi 


iect of all cookery. First. what to eat: and secondly, how to 


Phe first question is by no means as simple as it seems. In this 
| 


y eat agreat many things which we had much 


intry we not on 
tter leave alone, but we throw away or pass by unnoticed many 
hers which are really palatable and nutritious. People are some 
hat better advised in this latter respect during the past few years, 


t I remember only six years ago in Brooklyn my butcher used 


) p?ve me as many shcep’s kidneys as I wanted, and be glad to 
rid of what everyone now knows to be a luxury. The sam 
ng with ox-tails, at a time when in London ox-tail soup ranked 
¢h on the bill-of-fare of the chief restaurants. As I have said, 
hat to eat, what exactly are “the things for the cook,” as to the 


lection of which we are in such perplexity, is a question whi 
ist be solved before we can proceed to the second matter, of 
yw to cat them. 

For not only is many a good article of food ruined by being ill 
epared, but there are many things which, entirely harmless and 
en nutritious when cooked in a certain way, become positively 
imful prepared in another. Oysters may be instanced as an ex 
nple in point. Most nutritious of all when eaten in the pristine 
mplicity of the half shell, they are still nutritious and to some taste 
ore palatable, when stewed in their own liquor. But when fried 
condition in which I admit their flavor recommends them even to 
y own palate—all the good qualities of the bivalves are lost, and 
is of about as much value, digestively speaking, as a similarly 
repared piece of kid glove. 

You see a good deal of resposibility rests upon us at the start. 
Ve have to select good, sound, wholesome food, not only of its 
nd, but of a kind which, chemically speaking, will provide the 
est form of nourishment to our bodies. And having caught 


ur hare, we have to dress him for table with a like consideration 
f the method which will at once make him most palatable, and 
herefore digestible, and will avoid causing such chemical changes 
n his composition as those which I have described in the case of 
the oyster. 


It is to impress these facts the more firmly upon you and to 
express my sense of the enormous importance of a due attention 
to them that I have ventured to entitle this article The Moral- 
ity of Cookery. For not only do I conceive that bad cookery 
with its accompanying incidents of dyspepsia and indigestion, 
is directly condusive to immorality, but the Art has a moral 
standard of its own. It is foolish to make a bad selection of food 


for the table. It is criminal to spoil good victuals in the dressing. 


There is a story told of a western judge who acquitted a prisoner 


in the ict of stealing 


ul | when he learned where he had 
previously been for a drink, remarking that he had tasted that 


whiskey himself and that it made him feel mean enough to steal 
anything 

| have caten dinners after which I felt as though it would bea 
relief to my feelings to rob a couple of henroosts, forge my father’s 
signature toa large check and poison my only surviving grand- 
mother. Had 1 committed all or any of these crimes the cook alone 
would have been purely responsible. If that is not immorality I 
don’t know what the word means. “* Be good,” wrote Mr. Charles 
Kingsley, “and let who will be clever.” ‘Cook your food properly,” 
say I, and let who will have a dozen courses and half a score of 
servants to wait at table.” A plain chop froferly cooked is a moral, 
because a digestible dish. Moral in the highest sense of the word, 
because it improves the physical and mental well-being of him 
with whom it comes in contact (interiorly). An elaborate meal, ill 
prepared is positively wicked, because its effect upon its would-be 
digesters is the exact opposite. 

Be moral then at all cost. prefer to cook a simple dish well rather 
than fail in the preparation of an elaborate one. Learn to walk 
before you canrun. When I engage a cook I insist upon seeing the 
first day two specimens of her handywork. If she can boil a potato 


and cook a dish of rice, she stays; if not You would be sur- 


prised to know how few fulfil the requirements. But she who can- 


not do both will zeze /earn to cook. Itis as though one should 
enter upon a study of the Differential Calculus without having pre- 
viously mastered the multiplication table. Can you cook rice ? Can 
you boil a potato? If not begin now and learn. But my article has 


already run beyond its appointed limits and this with other things 


must be left toa more convenient scason. 
—Glaucus. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


RURAL PICTURES. 


r day beside a | 


it for berries through the sparkling grass, 


shing dew-jewels from flowers | pass 


Th pe red bert iving all my pains, 
With you dear gentle friend to share my gains 
The dropping nuts on crisp October days 


Pempt me again in pleasant woodland ways ; 
And throu 
I chase the ; 


quirrel and his plunder share 


An Indian summer, smiling thro’ the mist, 
Like babe in slumber, mother lip has kissed ! 


A hush o'er all things,and a holy calm 


Like dying echoes of a vesper psalm 


A blazing fire on cheerful farm-house hearth, 
And halls resounding with Thanksgiving mirth; 
And ere the echoes die, at Christmas-tide, 


Comes Santa Claus with waving banners wide. 


A merry jingle through the frosty air - 
O’er snowy hills with mantle spotless fair ; 


Remove me far from city strife and noise, 


And?give me country cheer and rural joys 


—Mrs. N. K. Bradford. 
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HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND ADORNMENTS. 
DECORATIVE ODDS AND ENbs. 
**The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be—but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means.” 
-Bishop Blougram's Apology. 

How closely fashions in different things follow cach other. In 
architecture, house furnishing, dress goods, millinery and decora- 
tive art, there are general outlines followed, aud they all harmo- 
nize. Even the eye of an artist must find pleasure in noting the 
general blending of colors in the branches that supply our wants. 
There are the Renaissance and Queen Anne combinations seen on 
all sides. Furniture is made in both styles, of walnut and 
mahogony, both woods receiving a polish that quite does away 
with the dead luster considered de regency in the last or Eastlake 
epoch. Tennessee marble is used exclusively, its cream-colored 
veins outlining the chocolate color, and forming an agreeable con- 
trast to the wood used. Sideboards in renaissance have highly 
polished and richly carved figures in high relief work. Some of 
the designs show old heads, while others have fruit with a border 
of Grecian pattern. Dining-room sets show a decided change for 
the better in shape and finish. Instead of the straight, old-fash- 
ioned, cane-seated chairs which were enough to take one’s appetite 
to look at, there are low, broad chairs with backs lower, uphols- 
tered and covered with Russian horse-hide, finished like the 
famous leather from that frozen land. ‘The colors vary to suit the 
wood. There are soft-chocolate browns for walnut, an olive for 
oak, while for mahogony there is a decided red. Dining-room 
tables are made ‘quite different from the old-fashioned black wal- 
nut extension our mothers laid so gracefully. The new ones are 
modeled after a center-table but, in addition to an upright standard 
in the center, have four legs. They are exactly square and have 
the corners slightly rounded; the standard in the center precludes 
the possibility of any intimacy among the feet at table, and the 
pleasure of a gentle hint conveyed by a sudden punch of one’s 
favorite corn is also circumvented ; in short, * prime” is the word for 
such tables, and those enjoying its hospitality must be the same. 

Library and chamber sets have some striking changes. Instead 
of the old-fashioned high shelves made of oak for books, there are 
a succession of moderately low bookcases that may be set beside 
each other around the walls of a library. They have separate 
doors, and would be handy as each set of books, or books on the 
same gencral subjects, could be placed in one case and kept sepa- 
rate from the other. An odd fancy in chamber sets is a cabinet or 
shelf on one side of the bureau or dresser, the other side being 
finished plain and having a brass candelabrum opposite the plate- 
glass mirror. Chiffonters and armotres have a combination ward- 
robe with the former, and a lady’s writing-desk with the latter. 
They are beautifully finished inside with satin and camphor wood, 
making them moth proof; and the heavy brass hooks for clothes 
are made in the form of an anchor. Library chairs are upholstered 
with embossed Russia horse-hide, the figures showing a raised 
relief in renaissance, while the ground work is flowers and leaves 
in rather large design. Some of the leather is an ebony imitation, 
while another style looks like old bronze. 

Upholstered furniture and fortieres for windows show the raised 
effects and gilt outlines to be seen in a modified form in all kinds 
of fancy work. The Gobelin tapestry, va/eurs and satin-finished 
brocades are nearly all “two-toned,” with gilt back-ground. 


One of the decorative adjuncts that received recognition long be- 
fore we talked so much of artistic effects or were at home in the 
vocabulary of high art—which has never waned ia favor as the 
wars of criticism swept over us, and succeeded in conveying the 
feelings that esthetically we have done many things we should not 
have done—is the furrug. As a luxury it has always done its 
duty; as a comfort to a tasteful housewife, nothing has equalled it, 
and as a symbol of bravery on the part of the masculine element of 
the family, it has never been disregarded; for who would dare in- 
timate that some special brother or cousin did not shoot the origi- 
nal possessor of the soft, warm fur that recalls the greenery of the 


wild wood or the icy reaches of the frozen north? Civilization 
may or may not have made laziness a virtue, but it must be said 
that the average man is quite willing to have the fur rugs bought 
already for tired feet to rest upon, and does not purpose the miss- 
ing of the season if he is a dancing man, or losing points in stocks 
if he is a speculator, while searching for rugs. The preference is 
more than ever shown for a rug bearing upon it the head of the 
animal, mounted in full relief, with mouth open and tongue pro 
truding, or else in half relief, with the mouth and nose resting 
upon the skin, as if the animal were calculating its chances for 
escape and wondering whether it might not be worth while to 
make a dash for liberty. Women who are much interested in their 
rooms, and the effect produced by what men call “ triiles,” usually 
choose one rug in this style, but select the rest without the real 
istic adjunct, so that these latter at least may be walked over with- 
out fear or trembling. Stretched out at fulll ength before a tiled- 
finished fireplace, a large rug with a head upon it would convince 
anyone that the beautiful does mean something in living. 

An exquisite thing, a symphony in gray and white, is an eider- 
down coverlet composed entirely of delicately shaded down- 
covered skins of the eider duck. Toth sides are alike, and 
bordered with the satin-like neck and crest feathers cut in squares 
from the skins of the birds and forming a pattern of 
white, silky feathers. On each square is a horse shoe, made by 
the divided wing of the black which encircles the wing of the bird. 
This luxurious bed-cover, light as feather—for it is made of 


a 
feathery down only, with no inside filling—is as warm as a pair of 
fleece blankets, and costs only seventy-five dollars. The sheets 
that go with it are a pale rose-colored surah silk; the pillows filled 

with cider down and covered with black surah on the under side, 
and pale rose surah on top, embroidered in Japanese designs in 


black and gold-colored floss, with pearl tints introduced. 


One of the London papers, in a series of illustrations of artists* 
homes, brings out the fact that in Alma Tadema’s house the space 


} 


usually allotted to the drawing-room is cut up into several small. 
- > 


irregular shaped rooms which may be made practically once by 
opening all the many doors, but which may be furnished in differ 
ent styles. Could the architects who secm to regard a drawing- 
room as a place which must, first of all, be suitable for dancing, 
have the goodness to consider this plan, and will those who are 
bent on building for themselves, pause a moment to think of its 


ves! It does require a greater expen 


toe 
> 


economy and other advanta 
diture for wall decoration, but then one need not finish all the 
rooms at once but can make one perfect and can wait awhile unti 
the right things are found for the others. What variety one could 
have, and how many things now unavailable because they do not 
harmonize with others, could be used! And for almost any social 
entertainment how much more delightful is a nest of litthe rooms 
than a great glaring wilderness of half an acre or so? 


Stained woods in rich, unusual shades for interiors, allow furni- 
ture and fittings to correspond handsomely in the latest style. 
The use of tumeric, logwood, coppceras, alknet, potash, and asphal 
tum, on different woods gives various pleasing colors,—ciiron, 
gray satin-wood, and maple, the shades elegantly combined with 
polished ebony panels and mouldings: or, the greenish hue of old 
Ienglish yew, beside the shaded crimson and amaranth, darkest on 
the edge and really glowing in sumptuous effects that out-do the 
finest old-oak and rose-wood. As common woods like maple and 


ash take these dyes and the expense lies wholly in polishing, the 
cost is not ruinous. Amateurs can pursue this work with much 


lo not mind stained fingers. Though the 


materials are comparatively cheap the effect is not at all so. 


satisfaction if they ¢ 


A novelty in wall garnishing comes ina new Lincrusta Walton 
conceit. It is composed of India rubber and linseed oil, put on in 
place of paper; the figures in high and low relief, and decorated by 
the painter to resemble gold, silver, bronze, brass, copper, steel, 
and in fact 2!] the metals of modern use, tinted and shaded to pro- 
duce the most brilliant effects. Halls walled in with tiles and 
panels of majolica and terra-cotta are in high vogue. Reception- 
rooms finished in Lincrusta Walton placques and panels, showing a 
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lever imitation of gilt or bronze relief are, among the latest ws- 
thetic triumphs. An exquisite room in a house furnished after the 
ew methods has walls cf dead silver in fretted or armure grounds 
m which are conventionalized fleur de lis and other Middle Age 
lesigns,in gold and bron: several shades, all in low relief. 
\nother has dull-copper walls figured with bronze, bright brass, 
nd copper, also in relief. The dining-room and library are 
nished, one with terra-cotta and majolica tiles; the other with old 
orcora stamped leather, both beautifully imitated in Lincrusta. 
Mf course the wall ornaments, picture frames, mantle vases, 
jlaques, and statuettes, must be in keeping, as it is easy to violate 
he unwritten dogmas of taste in selecting these and the furniture. 


A corner closet is prettier than one flat a; 
orner can be spared for the purpose. Have a board cut to fit the 
ver exactly, and measuring about two feet from the point out- 
Ff ep may be covered with material matching that which 
tains and wood stained in imitation of walnut. 
he board screw in double hooks such as are 
in wardrobes, having two or three rows of them with a space 
‘2 each row. Wooden brackets or supports are stronger 
lto the wall, and on these, with screws downward, the shelf 
secure ly fastened. The distance between the floor and the shelf 
iould be about five and one-half or six feet. The curtains are 
en to be tacked across the front of the closet with brass-headed 
i Two curtains, the division being in the middle, are neces- 
ry. They may be of double-faced Canton flannel, or any other 
aterial desired, of whatever color, and as handsome or simple as 
may wish. The top of the shelf may be ornamented with 
birc-d-brac, and the etfect will be wonderfully pleasing. | 


not be spared for this purpose, a straight shelf will 
l 


], but the curtain must in this case be carried aroune 
e corners and across the ends of the shelf. They prove sucha 
mfort and convenience that one is fully repaid for the trifling 
xpense and slight trouble necessary for their construction. 


When working with macramé cord, or with worsted, if the latter 
not stacked it is often troublesome, as the ball is apt to roll 

way, therefore little bags for holding the ball are a great conven- 
ice. Saddler’s or else knitting silk is the material used, and of 

y shade that may be desired. The bag is crochetted in open- 

rk stitch, drawn together at the bottom and sewed stro 

l held 


| with a bow of satin ribbon. The top is to be 
ith a drawing-string of satin ribbon, with a bow of the same at the 


gly, then 
te 


ether 


1 


p of the long loops. Beneath this bow a small safety-pin should 
: strongly sewed, and the bag thus fastened to the belt when re- 
ired for use. The ball is placed in the bag with the end of the 
1 coming from the top. It will prove very useful in other ways 
in as a work-bag, for it can be placed along-side a closet door, 
d when the cords are taken from packages, if rolled in a ball and 
itin the bag, whenever a bit of cord or twine is required for any 
urpose it will always be at hand without having to search for it. 


Ugh! it gives me the horrors to think of it. Just fancy a rattle 
ake with three emeralds in its tail and a gold pen in its mouth, 
rched upon one’s writing desk as an ornament! They've 
m in Paris, and I’ve heard of people in this country having 


got 
snakes,” but I never suspected that writing was the cause of it. 
toots, rabbits, and full-grown pigeons are doing duty in England 
5 pen-wipers, and I saw a poodle paper-weight, not long since, 
ith a hatin his mouth. At this rate of progression I believe that 
1e elephant and condor will be pressed into service next. 
—Frona E. Wait. 


Tue needle has done its work for ages, long ago it was busy. It 
vas considered honorable for women to do all kinds of needle work 
. the olden time. Alexander the Great stood in his palace,and ex- 
ibited garments made by his own mother. The finest tapestries 
t Bayeux were made by the queen of William the Conqueror. 
\ugustus, the Emperor, would not wear any garments except those 
hat were fashioned by some member of his royal family. The 
eedle has slain more than the sword. Talmage says, “ There is 
10 happiness in an idle woman. It may be with hand, it may be 
vith brain, it may be with foot; but work of some kind she must do. 
Che little girls of our families must be started with that idea.” 


EPPING, 


THE COZY CORNER. 
[ /2 this corner we propose to have pleasant p 


LOSSY 
correspondents, in passing m és ’ terest, and that it may li 


with eur readers and 
made an insti ve and profitable Household F-xchar 
pondence f inguiry and informati ) ts of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.}—Goov 


Wwe, We invite corres- 


BANANA FRITTERS AND FRIED BANANAS. 

In response to the inquiry for recipes for Banana Fritters and 
lried Bananas, made in GoOD HOUSEKEEPING for ptember 19‘h, 
we have received the following: 

BANANA FRITYERS.—Pare and cut six bananas in round slices about 


half an inch thick; put these in a bowl and sprinkle over them two tablc 
spoonfuls of sugar and one of brandy or wine, or, if liked, the juice of 
half an orange; let this stand one hour or more; beat two cges light and 
add to them half a cupful of milk; pour this mixture gradually on one 
cupful of flour and beat very smooth. Now add onc tablespoonful of 
olive oil, or melted butter, and half a teaspoonful of salt; drop afew 
pieces of the banana into this; when each piece has been perfectly 
masked with the batter drop them, one by one, into boiling fat and cook 
until a delicate brown; it will not take more thantwo minutes. Take 
from the fat and drain on brown paper. Sprinkle sugar over them and 
serve immediately. The fat must be deep enough to float the fritters 
and about as hot as for frying doughnuts. 


FRIED BANANAS.—For six bananas, put two tablespoonfuls of butter 
in a cup and place on a part of the stove where it will heat almost to the 
boiling point; keep it at this temperature for fifteen minutes; at t! 
of this time a clear oil will be on top and a sediment at the bottorm: 
the bananas and cut them in two lengthwise; roll these pieces fighily 
in flour, Now pour the butter into a frying-pan, being careful not to 
pour in the sediment; let this butter get hot and then put the slices of 
floured banana into the pan. Fry brown on both sides, place on a hot 
dish, sprinkle with sugar and serve very hot. 

A sauce is often served with fried bar and, sometimes, with frit- 
ters. To make the sauce, put half a cupful of sugar and half a cupful of 
boiling water in a saucepan and boil rapidly for fifteen minutes, then add 
ny flavor you wish; if orange, the juice of two, or, if wine, half a gill. 
his can be poured over the fried bananas or fritters, or it may be sent 
to the table in a separate dish. MARIA PARLOA. 


Editor GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If a stranger should write a letter to me and sign it “ Mary Jones,” 
and gave me no other address, I should address my reply to Mary Jones. 
If it was signed M. Jones, I should consider it a man’s sig rature and 
address my letter cither to M. J mes or Mr. M. Jones. If I fail to give 
in a letter my address as Mrs. Foot, I should certainly expect a stranger 
to address a letter to me by my name and without any prefix. John 
Jones is never at all offended to receive a letter addressed to “ John 
Jones”? without “* Mr.” or “Esq.’”’ It scems to me that the case of 
“*Mary Jones” is entirely parallel. If people of the same name are 
liable to become confounded, they will both be careful to give distinctive 
addresses. If they are so stupid or forgetful as not to give them, and 
their letters are mis-sent, they will learn to remember after two or three 
lessons. I have no intention of being considered an authority upon 
these matters, for Iam not. I simply wrote an article, by the request 


of the editor of Goop TlousEKI EPiNG, aimi gto rive a little sketch of 


stationery and the way it is used by the people who use it most and who 
are supposed to use it in the best way. I also said what seems to me to 
be quite obvious, that any “ Polite letter Writer “ gives all the rules and 
hints required. I feel quite sure that a signature, like that of your cor- 
respondent for instance, is usually considered to be the signature of a 
man. Here is a case in point: When Mr. Aldrich wrote Charles Iegbert 
Craddock to know a little more about him, Miss Murfree quite accident- 
ally signed her name “‘ M. M. Murfree,”’ and as she did not state in that 
letter that she was a woman, Mr. Aldrich addressed his letter to ** Mr. 
Murfree.”” That address kept up the joke. In answering Mr. Aldrich’s 
letter,—if I am correctly told,—Miss Murfree had no intention of de- 
cciving the editor of the A/antic, but when she found that he was de- 
ceived beause of her signature, she let it go until she -was ready to go to 
Boston. Yours sincerely, KATHARINE b. Foor. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., September 15, 1885 


So far, so good. Now will Mrs. Foot—or anybody else—tell us 
whether the practice of using the address of “Dear Madam” at 
the opening of a letter when writing to an unmarried lady, and of 
“ Dear Madame,” to a married lady,—though not conventional, per- 
haps,—will prevent one so writing these things down, from entering 
the kingdom of polite society usage ? 


—Editor of Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
Editor of GOOD HovusEKEEPING : 

Kitchen Floor,” in Goop HousEKEE?P- 
ING No. 1 is identified. The title was ‘“ The 
Kitchen Floor, or Memories of Childhood.” 
Author, Mrs. S. P. Snow, who lived and died in 
Fairhaven, Vt. She was a cousin of David B. 
Colton of Pittsfield, Mass., who set the words to 
music some twenty or thirty yearsago. He has 
also been dead a number of years. 


F. A. LINCOLN. 


MY WIFE AND CHILD. 
The tattoo beats ; the lights are gone; 
The camp around in slumber lies ; 
The 


The shadows thicken o’er the skies ; 


it with solemn pace moves on ; 


But sleep my weary eyes hath flown, 
And sad, uneasy thoughts arise. 
I think of thee, oh, dearest one! 
Whose love mine early life hath blest ; 
Of thee and him—our baby son- 
Who slumbers on thy gentle breast 


God of the tender, frail and lone, 
Oh, guard that lit 


siceper s rest 
And hover gently, h 


lo her whose watchful eye is wet— 


The mother, wife —the 


In whose young heart hath freshly met 

Two streams of love, so deep and clear, 
And cheer her drooping spirit yet! 

Now, as she kneels before thy throne, 


Oh, teach her ruler of the skies! 


That while by 


Earth's mightiest 
No tear is wept to thee unknown, 
Nor hair is lost, nor sparrow dies ; 
That thou canst 
Of dark disease, an 
That only by thy stern command 
Phe battle’s lost, the s 
That from t 
Thou br 


And when u 
Her tear-wet 


May happi 


r Visions 


im upon 
rhe hitening currents of her breast 


Nor frowning look, nor angry tone 
Disturb the Sabbath of her rest! 
Whatever fate those forms may throw 


Loved with a p 


By day, by ni 


By fears oppressed or hopes beguiled 
From every danger, every foe, 
O God! protect my wife and child! 


—Henry Rootes Jackson 


AN OLD-TIME LULLABY. 
Up the stairs they merrily climb— 
Vhree little white gowns at sleepy time, 
Big brother Benny and little Grace, 
And funny Wee-boy with the happy face; 


And mamma sings ey mount the stair 


rhese cranky words to a queer old arr— 


*Go to bed, sleepy-head, 
And sleep for money to buy a cow.” 


Said Benny, “ Such humbug I never 
And I don’t believe in a single word; 
If I slept all night, and slept all day, 
Do you think I'd be any richer, say 
The Wee-boy nodded his curly head, 
**Mamma, sing it aden,” the baby said. 


heard, 


**Go to bed, sleepy-he ad, 
And sleep for money to buy a cow.’ 


Said Benny, ‘* Who made such a silly song? 
It tells a story, it must be wrong.’ 

*T can’t tell, Benny, 1 only know 

It was sung to me long years ago, 
By your auld Scotch granny, sweet and dear, 
When I was as small as baby here. 

So, go to bed, sleepy-head, 


And sleep for money to buy a cow,” 


Goop HouskKEEPING. 


“If grandmammia said it, it must be true ; 

But I don’t believe it, now say, do you? 
And tell me 
When she sent you to bed, did you always go?” 


, mamma, I'd like to know, 


“Yes, Lalways went, just as you must now.’ 


} 


nny Wee-boy, * Then, where’s your cow 
“Oh, go to bed, sl epy-he ad, 
The cow jumped over the moon, they said.” 


—Nancy Patton McLean 


baby, with dimpled. 


lumpling 
Who is this roguish maiden who comes to take her 


the cunning baby ways 


The wings of Time are 
hold; 


We love this darling maiden, but miss the babe of old 


Heigho, heigho, heigho! Babes to maid row, 
How to keep them babies we should | 

Where are the babies we knew but yester 

hese noisy boys and maidens w gi 


an 
God t larling sw ¢ 
wn ! 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE. 


Pha y 

Phan the old-fashioned | witl tewashed 
valls 

N nsior am t, 

Can ev p its p y| 

For there my I 

And Is p ndic bed 

Neath erlids reach t to 

by uid ntly 

\n 

Gh, earth holds no such blessing now! 

\ garden was fragrant in tlowe cd 

\ ned by 1 ! y 

Lhe bac na n 1 

We t if nov | | 

(Or with little bare feet of i 

And bravely paddied our ow 

a hom f welcome n bt 

Whose latch-string hung ly 

And many a stranger supy i urd 

Vhile blazing logs in the chimney roared. 

QO, this is an age of reform and change! 

And things wsthetic, modern and strange— 

Improvements th 

Are superseding Land old. 

But I turn from palaces built for show 

With mansard roofs and stories below 

Of trescoed, kalsomined, dadoed halls, 

To the old-fashioned house with its white-washed 
walls. 


—Unidentified. 


BE 

Oft I’ve 
As the twili 
Pleading witl 
Urging hin 
But unto her 


A WOMAN. 


la gentle mother, 
ght hours began, 
1a son on duty, 

i to be a man. 
blue-eyed daughter, 


Phough with love words quite as ready 


Points she ou 


* Strive, my dear, to be 


What's a lady? 


Made of ho 
Used to decor 
Like the tar 


Is it one that 


t the other duty, 


a lady.” 
Is it something 
ps and silks and airs, 


ate the parlor, 


icy rugs and chairs? 


ly, 
a woman. 


TWILIGHT AND HOME. 


pes all God's creatr hom 
Pre \ e thre | rth ar 
I} t their +s homeward in the sk 
Sate 1 
Our souls ath homew turn 
Old age, with frost and rime on beard brow 
\t nfal nd y 
\ ts of boy e y 
But memory ! t ! | 
Por ed sait f God An | 
Et | th “AN \ 
Where ith a rss nev ! 
tw | hon 
1) ysott 
Shining in heaven, G nl ours 
Guwes 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
\ vill eat La y will ! 
\ p ill 
Buta Vv \ u y won't thin 
Li he ain't b it way 
¢ wo Ledger 
\ girl wi ng and a girl will dance 
And lw chet 
But t tl via ne and hit a church, 
Because she ain’t built that way. 
—Lynn Unior 
Gil iyi lat stones with the ease of a boy 
Di 1 to his sorro me y 
Wit SISS he ce hit his wee heart, 
Becaus ire built that way. 


DOLLY-HOUSE WEEK. 


Mond oes the wasl 
Luc 


Wednesday does the m 


Thursday dees the sw 
} Friday sweeps the par! 
| Saturday is baking 


| Sunday hears the sern 


Wonders if the sing 
Gets so very tired that 


Falls asleep a-leaning 


ing; puts it cut to dry; 


lays it nicely by, 


nding ; folds the socks in pairs 
rooms up-stairs ; 


cping of the 


ors ina thorough way ; 


such a busy day ; 


von; listens to the choir ; 


r’s voice can go much higher ; 


—would you believe ?— 
*gainst her papa’s sleeve. 


—Un identified. 


¥ 
fe go?” 
7 pla wastes on novels 
ae : oe Where are the baby dresses, iis Every fecling that is human? 
7 Gone with our fond caresses, gone with those baby If ‘tis this to bea ‘EI 
: days ! lis not this to be 
: x Ps laden with joys we fain would Mother, then, unto your daughter 
ia Speak of something higher far 
Me te Phan to be mere fashion’s lady— 
} 
ae * Woman is the brightest star. 
é If you in your strong affection 
ae Urge your son to be a true man, 
en Urge your daughter no less strongly 
is 
: lo arise and be a woman. 
With dollies, toys and wagons until the welkin rings, Yes, a woman Brightest model 
Ly Were babies, our wee babies—dear, tender, helpless Of that high and perfect beauty, 
ae things. Where the mind and soul and body 
Pr ae rhe wings of Time are laden with joys we fain would Blend to work out hfe’s great duty. 
7s hold Be a woman, naught is higher 
=: ao We love the boy and maiden, but miss the babes of old On the gilded crest of time ; 
wre Heigho, heigho, heig How the babies grow! On the catalogue of virtue 
s Naught so sweet as babies could we keep them s There’s no brighter, hoher nam« 
changing, r changing, like flittir sunlight 
Cis We lose rl lik sions which come and go ir 
Sey 
again. 
es n her pillow lone, 
Es heck is sadly pressed OC 
vild 
= 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


\ll communications for the Editorial Departmen sed to the 


rof Goop HouseKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZE PAPERS. 


he perusal and careful examination of the contributions which 
be prepared In response to our announcement ol three pe- 
Prize Papers for GoobD HOUSEKEEPING, have been a pleasant 
ol exact ng labor of ve n the re entirely of the 


mbered, of three Prizes, amounti In all to S500, lor the best 


jects, viz.: One of $25¢ 
‘wo Thousand Words each, 


How ro Ear, DRINK AND SLEEP AS CHRISTIANS SHOULD.” 


of S200 tor a similar Series, in division and length, on * Mi 


HCH IS THE SERVANT In short rh Servant Girl Qu tion 
wed and brought down to date,” and one of $50 for a paper 


hout regard to length, on “ BREAD: How To MAKE It WELL 


<b ECONOMICALLY, AND How to Eat rv HEALTHFULLY.” 


Since the first of September, the last date upon which MSS. in- 


ing to compete tor these awards could be received, the work 


cxamination and consideration of the contributions has pro 


ed as rapidly as possible, due regard being had to the merits 


the papers presented. We are confident that the readers of 


» HOUSEKEEPING will agree with us that the awards have 


wisely made and that we have secured for our pages a series 


very practical and useful papers, which will not only interest but 


ruct those who are constantly on the lookout for information 


truction tending to enlighten and make beautiful and blessed 
¢ Homes cf the World. 


The award of $250 for the Eat, Drink and Sleep series, is made 


MARGARET SIDNEY (Mrs. D. Lothrop) of Boston, one of the 


st popular and promising writers of the day. 


Phat of $200 for the Servant Girl Question Series, we are grati- 


d to state, goes not only to the South, but to the very far South, 


vhich is reaching out its hands to the North in supplication for as- 


stance in the work of making homes happier and better. The 


Goorw House KEEPING. 


award is made to Mrs. E. J. GuRLEy of Waco, Texas. It is, indeed 


an encouraging sign of the times that a Southern sister should 
rise in her place, and that place one where the Question of Mis- 
tress and Servant was asked a few short years ago only, asa question 
of Mistress and Slave, and tell so interestingly, correctly aad prac 
tically, how the Servant Girl Problem should be selved ia the 
interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

The award of $50 for the Third Paper, that of “How best 
to Make and Eat Bread,” goes to Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL of 
N. J., author of * The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and 


in Cooking.” and a writer of much originality and strength of char 


acter, for the current publications ef the day. 


These several series of papers will be published in the second 


volume of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the volume commencing with 


: first issue for November. 


PREPARING TO RECOME WIVES. 


NEW YorK, August 21, 1885. 


Lditer ff GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


[am about to write you what will appear to be a strange epistle. I am 
prompted to do so because your } cems 8) near the subject of which 
J writ I am a widower with a f f children; Lama gentleman of 
education and sufiicient means to live comfortably in an atmosphere of 


nent and social preference; | have the ordinary means 
acquaintances and enjoy a large circle of warm friends. 


a lady at the head of my household of a standard that, appar 


I war 


ently, unfortunately, is beyond those that I meet in this vicinity. I will 


explain. [am very domestic and am only happy in my home life when 


momy and intelligence go hand 
g 


» Urdcr, cece 


hand with culti 
} 


vation and accomplishments. I have the ambition to il 


dren in such surroundings, coupled with good health and Christian 


principics and good nature. Now, when I look around, I find the ma 


of women not anxious to make the art and enjoyment of living a 
study, but rather to cultivate indolence and style, rerarding | usckeep 
sand education a matter to be purchased with money and not with 
ught, talent and labor. In New [England it is different,--I have so 
found at Ieast,—hence the liberty | am taking in addressing you. Is it 
not possible for me to find, by advertising in your journal, or some other, 


tions I require, who would find life’s work in such 
have tried to explain ? 
he difficulty that I see before me in such a course, is that a person of 
first-class social position seldom, if ever, notices an advertisement, and 
that the who do answer advertisements would be often objectionable. 
[ have my home in the country where it is quiet and not uthor 
first-class. I shall take your paper regularly, hoping to { a respons 
this at your convenience. Trusting that you may give me some ad 
vice, am, respectfully, BERKSHIRE 


It is not our intention to establish a matrimonial agency, and, so 
thinking, the above letter was thrown into the waste basket when 
first read. Dut, upon second thought, another aspect of the matter 


came up, namely, that it is the mission of Goop [LouSEKEEPING 


not only to find readers among good housewives, but also to edu- 
cate maidens and matrons alike to become just such wives as ou 


correspondent has in ideal. Here is a man who would probably be 


a loving husband and a congenial and appreciative companion to a 


woman, expert in domestic life, orderly, economical, and clear 


and at the same time intelligent, cultivated and accomplished. But 
even in a wide circle of acquaintances, he finds a dearth of women 
in whom all these attributes are united, and, as a ray of hope com- 


ing through the darkness, he sees in Goob HOUSEKEEPING some 


promise of satisfying his want. 

We cannot hunt tp a wife for this gentleman, but we find the oc- 
casion opportune for pointing out to marriageable ladies their em- 
phatic need for preparation in domestic, in wifely and in motherly 


; and 
for saying to mothers, as, indeed, they have often been told before, 


duties and in home life sociality, if they have it not alrea 


that it is one of the chief responsibilities of their parenthood to 
give their daughters a thorough training for exalted wifehood and 
motherhood. For all this, there is a bountiful return in happiness. 

Many a mother would have been saved long sorrow and remor = 
if she had understood the hygiene of infants; her understanding ut 


the diseases of children and the medical practice pertainiig to 
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them is highly desirable, and, also, the nature of foods and their 


suitability for youthful consumption. The proper government of 
children is little understood, particularly by mothers, whose love 
for their offspring blinds them to the rational method, and the 
weakness and foolishness of motherly discipline often leaves serious 
defects in character after children have grown to adult age. Ac- 
cordingly as she prepares herself, a mother is able or not to keep 
preserve their health and to start them in life with a discipline 
which, itself, is synonymous with success in their undertakings. 


her children alive, to create an improving physical constitution, to 


Another matter, seeming small to the uneducated, is the teac hing 
of good, vigorous, idiomatic, expressive English; a person’s use of 
language will be faulty or correct, usually, as he has heard it used 
in his early youth, and it is largely to the credit or discredit of 
mothers that their children speak as they do. No matter if she 
has dabbled in French and German, and Greek and Latin, or is 
even proficient in those languages, these accomplishments (for 
they are nothing else) appear superficial and strained in the lady 
who rc English is noticeably defec tive . 

In fitting girls for becoming wives of the higher order, the under- 
taking is that of years. They must know how to prepare food so 


as to be most healthy, palatable and delicious, practically, as well 


as theoretically, though they may never become cooks; they should 
ug! 


be taught to practice economies in the household, though the y may 


be wealthy; they should be capable in practical garment making 


tis, 


though others shall make their dresses. A girlis thus made to 
know how things ought to be done by others is prepared for 
necessities to which she may be subjected. The homes of those 


who cannot buy the artistic luxury i: 


1 all Its expensivene 


often made beautiful by the creative taste of wives: let the 


cultivated then, in their wsthetic faculties, in painting, draw 


g, dri 
embroidery, needle and fancy work, that an attrac home may 
be the pleasure of a loving family and make it still more loving. 
Music, the lan 


the roof covering the choicest emotions that have developed in the 
} 


age of the emotions, has a most fitting place unde1 


race, and maidens should be taught that it is not merely a girlhood 
charm, as many of them seem to think after they marry. | astly, 
in her training for marriage, there should be cultivated that good 
judgment and intelligence that must be associated with a wife's 


feelings before she can become an inspiration to her husband and 
an influencer of his conduct for great and high purposes, prepared, 
at the same time, in self control and for making concessions that 
must arise from the limitations of one’s freedom in married life. 
To assist in this great preparation; to do what it can asa journal 
entering the Homes of the World, with pages bea 


he stimulus 
lual life 
health and happiness, and domestic life harmony and beauty; to 


to right, intelligent conduct in home life; to give indivi 
assist in the education of just such wives as our correspondent 
would like to choose from, is a part of the mission of Goop House- 
KEEPING. 


LEAFLETS FROM THE LIBRARY. 


THE EASIEST WAY IN HOUSEKEEPING AND COOKING. 


Though this volume deals with cooking, it can hardly be called 
a cook book in the ordinary meaning of the phrase. The author, 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, who has had much service as superintend- 
ent of Southern cooking schools, gives the work a practical bearing 
that is unusually instructive to the young housekeeper. The book 
has a twofold character, not only representing the ordinary recipe 
book, usable in any part of the country and answering all house- 
hold needs, but covering the questions naturally arising, in every 
lesson given in the volume, and ending in statements of the most 
necessary points in household science. This last feature of the 
work is a most conspicuous one, presented with clearness, sim- 
plicity and intelligence. 

For the young housekeeper beginning with little or no knowl- 
edge, but eager to know and do the right thing, not alone for the 
kitchen, but for the home as a whole, the list of topics touched 
upon in the first half of the work will be found highly instructive. 
Briefly, their scope is the situation and arrangement of the house, 
its ventilation, drainage and water supply; the day’s work: fires, 
lights, and things to work with; washing day and cleaning in gen- 
eral; the body and its composition ; food, its laws and relation to 


D4 Goop HOUSE 


health ; the chemistry of vegetable and animal food; condimen 
and beverages. The recipes given are nota complete list, but a 
intended to be those most needed by the avy erage family North a 
South. Lach recipe has the rare recommendation of having b« 
tested by the author many times, and all are given so minut 
that failure is well nigh impossible. The work is adapted 
teachers’ as well as houseke epers’ use and has an outline of | 
sons. Whether this work is used at home with growing girls, 
cooking clubs, in schools or in private classes, the system out! 
and the authorities referred to will stimulate interest and ¢ pr 
anew field of work to those who will find great pleasure i: 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price $1. 


DIET FOR THE SICK. 


ti 


This is a treatise on the values of foods, their application 
speci | conditions of health and disease, and on the best meth 
of their preparation, by Mrs. Mary F. Hende 
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234 pages, describing the 
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estion by means of paner 


ferments. + is most fully ti 
bills of-fare for convalescents are given. Longevity is a subj 
of consideration and the utensils required in preparing food 
the sick are described. rhe list of recipes is very complete. 
ppendix co extra a dozen aut! 
regal ; Various matters pertaining to the subject at hand. ‘J 
work is illustrate » make the 1 ] more ] 

creailabry pe Inga 
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tis omprenhensive W ou and Is a most sery 
able book for any family yew York: Harper & Brothers. 

FANCY WORK RECREATIONS 

A complete guide to knitting, crochet and home adornm« 

the scope of this valuable work by Eva M. Niles. It is truly s 
| 


in the introduction that there is no occupation so feminine, at t 


k in every branch, f1 


lewor 


household and person neat a 


] ] ro owyy? 1 
ICy WOrkK 


oraerly 


hat adds beauty 


every room. i * those who have conquered t 
mysteries of plain sewing and who turn for recreation and ado: 
ment to the prettier arts of knitting and crochet. The work giy 


practical instruction in making many kinds of lace, edgings, tid 


rugs, robes, afs and quilts, and proceeds with remarks : 
stocking knittir its varieties, babies shoes, mittens, hoo 
underclothing, caps, etc. Then follow many pretty patterns | 


the tops and backs of mittens, tops and fronts ef stockings, tidi 


afghans, etc. The intricacies of crochet work are next the the: 
which is pursued elaborately in the making of lace, shaw 
sacques, hoods, tidies, purses, and various articles of clothing, 
being given in many patterns. 

The Home Decoration department contains a wide variety 
instruction for making the interiors of dwellings beautiful. ‘Thos 
who want to know how to prepare leaves for decoration, how 
make window transparencies, table covers, and many useful « 
mestic articles, will find the instruction ample. The embroide: 
stitches are many, work in leather and brass receive treatmet 
while wax flower making is completely’ explained on the mai 
pages devoted to it. Patch work is elaborately extended, and t! 
large volume comes to an end with drawn work, guipure netting 
painting on silk or satin, and the pictures of many designs « 
various kinds of work. It is strictly true that the promised “con 
pleteness” of the work is fulfilled to the very letter. The 4 
pages are crammed with practical information, every motion i 
the execution of the work is carefully described and numerous i 
lustrative designs picture the object to be accomplished. Minn¢ 
apolis, Minn.: Buckeye Publishing Co. 
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Goo, HousEKEEPING. 


and Shadow of Domestic Life, bears the title of ‘‘ Tom and Sally: How they Loved 


‘OOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Miss Mary E. Dewey, whose charming biography of the late Catherine 
y I 


Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 


A Famity JourRNAL. 


the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
- at Sheffield, Mass., have won for her an excellent n both as a teacher and 


onducted in the Interests of The Higher Life of the Household. | writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 
the Amenities of the Home Circle. 


ISSUED EVERY OTHER WEEK, Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 
Ct ARK W. Bryan, ) CLARK WV. BRYAN & Co., at Boston Hig 
SACKETT, : 
W. R. BRYAN. PUBLISHERS. celebrated Bost 


ls, will prepare a comprehensive resumé of the doings of the 


n Cooking School, : 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, of enviable fame as one of the trinity of noted 


13 


into the literary world from Berkshire’s far-famed 


reir 


11 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. authors Who made U 


D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


Farm,” will furnish a series of papers on ** Company Dinners.” 


Mrs. Hester M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 


write on “ Household Decoration.” 


1.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 


Registered at Holycke Post-Office as nd-class mail matter. apabilities for writing of Family Fashions and I 


ancies, will write authoritatively 


PUBLISHERS’ DESK. Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers” 


: strated how interestingly she writes of the ludicrous in home life, will favor our 

YOKE, MASS. ~ - NEW YORK CITy, | readers wit! 
OCTOBER 3, 1885. : 

e Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 


have demon- 


me of her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


1 on usehold Aftairs will contribu nore or less extensively 
pb HovsEKEEPING is published in magazine form, containing never less than Hot ly. 


, convenient at on for easy reading, 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author of “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” will 


write of Houcekeepers’ Clubs, 


Miss Dora Read Goodale, the young 


rer of the “ Goodale Sisters,”’ will 


be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of Poesy. 


be issu every Other Week lsent tos post-paid at the rat . . ’ 
ed Every Other Week SOME OF THE MEN-FOLKs.’ 
50 per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. Single Copies 


Cents. Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of “ Homes and How to Make Them,” ** The 
ptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal | House that Jill Built,” etc., and the editor of ~Tue Buriper,— commences in 


———— | Housekeeping.” 


OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 


SOME OF THEM HAVE DONE AND WILL CONTINUE To Do. and the publisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, 


n House- 


hold Relaxation, and will have the oversight of nt Department. 
usekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 
n rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a recognized auth ng, whether for 
women-folks”* and men-folks”’ live and labor harmoniously I I 
‘ , ‘ ; contribute Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence of Flowers in the House- 
her. Ev2 prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in : : 
ho actical Instructions for their Cult nand Training. 
rarden. Had se been content to get on without eating forbidden 
Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a pract tary and civil engineer, and author 
and ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had 4e had 
of such valuable works as his * Hous« 1 Sanitary Plumbing,” “ Hints 


urage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 
on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwel 


ave been one vast * Garden of Eden. 


: ; for GooD HOUSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on * Domestic Sanitary 
zing and obeying the laws of nature that 


th the purpose of recog 


to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 

: ’ A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 

onveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 


entitled “Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing.”” This series i: supposed to 


we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and | ,, prepared cither by the author of “The Bread Winners” cr ‘The Money 
tal conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HOUSEKEEPING | Makers’—or, some one else. 
y table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants j 


We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
g 


nen-folks’’ and “men-folks”’—of experience, culture and wisdom, Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General Sanitary Features. 
clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned ! 


Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 


se thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the | hold Miscellaneous Economics. 


s of household life. Of these, 


Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 

rion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an | enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominentiplace, as well as Instructive 

shed reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute | Articleson Dining-room Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 
‘laneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of our journal. Her first | from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 

will be a sketch of the * Literary Elements of Home Life.” view its Wastes and Economies. 

ss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of Weare also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 


the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of | are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 


il Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- | Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 
vomen of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting | that their names should not be made public. 

* covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
n Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original he subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 
righted Receipts, etc. opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 
Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 


ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating on the great sea of 
n-st fascinating and practical writers of the day, vividly presenting the Sunshine 


newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 
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SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS, 


FROM A 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


TO 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 

The subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 

Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books 
to be sent by mail, post free. 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


I. 

‘© ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare) ; 
348 pages, Illuminated Cloth binding. Conrentrs: How to Make House- 
work Easier, The Night Beforehand, A Good Breakfast, A Lady's Ac- 
count Books, The Lill of Waste, Two Teakettles, A Comfortable Kitchen, 
To Clean and to Keep Clean, In My Lady’s Chamber, Summer Comfort, 
Blue Monday, Starching and Ironing, Over the Mending Basket, Food 
and Drink, A Screw Loose, When Company Comes, Making the Best 
of Things, Shopping, Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planning 
and Packing, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. 

2. 

Marion Harland’s ‘‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,” 150 pages, with blank 
leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points 
in matters pertaining to cookery, etc., Hlustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS:—1. Home-made Yeast and the First Loaf; 2. Bread Sponge and 
Breakfast Bread; 3. Breakfast Breads; 4. Other Breakfast Breads; 5 
Eggs; 6. Broiled Meats; 7. Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs; 
g. Other Dinner Dishes; 1o. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13. 
Cake-making; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and 
Luncheon, or Supper Parties. 

3- 

““TWENTY-SIx Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. ContTents:—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, How to get 
Them, How to use Them, Why we want Them. II. Letters toa Young 
Mother. First Series:—1. Baby’s Sleep; 2. Baby’s Food; 3. The Ques- 
tion of Discipline; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary 
Taste in Children. III. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series’: 
1. Indoor Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and Boys’ Collections; 3. Some 
Questions of Order, Sundry Occupations; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 
IV. A Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Man takes care of his Baby. 

4- 

“DOMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CoNnTENTs, PART I:—Work and Culture in the House- 
hold. 1. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, 
A part of ‘‘Woman’s Mission” Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a 
Need of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of ‘‘ Woman’s Mission;”’ 
5. Other Causes Considered; 6. Reasons fora Change; 7. A Way Out; 
8. Suggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; 1o. 
Means of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr II: 
—The Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 
Word to the ‘‘Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The 
Sewing Circle—how it was started ; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle ; 
6. Pebbles or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8. Mrs. McKinstry rises 
to Explain; 9. ‘‘ Turns ’em Off ;” 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne 
and Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13, A Talk in the School- 
house; 14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own 
Music. 


“THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Illumin- 
ated and Embossed Cloth Binding. ConrTEents :—General Subjects 
Beverages, Blanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 
Marmalades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jellies (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
Picnic-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 
Puddings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 
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washing, Flies, ‘‘ Kitchenly-kind,”’ Maid-of-all-work, Meats, Soup and 
Stock-pot, Table Manners. 
6. 


** ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D.; 
273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNTENTs:—Management of the 
Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Household Work for 
Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
Disease, etc. 

‘Mrs. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
“Remnants ” and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 for 
Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Beef, 24 for Mutton and 
Lamb, 24 for Veal, 29 for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries. 
There are alsoa half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of thi 
Camp Cook 
ERY,” by Miss Parloa, a little volume of 92 pages, in Cloth, treating of 
Outfits for Camping and Hints for Comfort, with Recipes for cooking 
Birds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 


Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. 


best ‘* Materials ” to be used in Cooking. This book « 


8. 

** FIRST,PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,” 
by Maria Parloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. ConTENtTs:—I 
Houschold Management. 1. The air we breathe; 2. The House we Liv 
in; 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Human Body ; 6 
Physiological and Chemical Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8. Vegeta 
bles; 9. Fruits; 10. The Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spices 
IT. Cookery 
12 Lessons with remarks on Indigestion, Articles for Cooking-room 
Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of additional receipts. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s ‘** Camp CooKERY”’ in addition. 


and Flavors we Use; 12. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Etc. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $5.00. 
9. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING will be sent for one year cither to one or to sepa 
rate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “1 
CREAM AND CAKEs,”’ a handsome 12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Ilumir 
ated Cloth Binding. CoNTENTS:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit 
Colors, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards 
Water Ices, General Instructions, Delirante, Souftlés, Frozen Fruits, 
Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 

10. 

“Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND Cook 

ING;’’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for ‘Comments and Crit 


icism,”’ Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth Binding. CONTEN1 


Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish 
Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces 
Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cake 
Preserving, Pickles and Catsup, Potting, Breakfast and Tea, Economi 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 

II. 

‘*COMMON SENSE IN THE IIOUSEHOLD,”’ by Marion Harland; 54¢ 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. CoNTENTs:—Blanc Mange, Brea 
Brandied Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Veg 
tables, Catsups, Company, Corn Bread, Creams, Custards,Drinks, Eggs 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger 
bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iceing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Par 
cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces 
for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored) 

12. 

“THE DINNER YEAR Bvuok,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
stantial Cloth Binding. Conrents:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 
troduction; foilowed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 
dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for th 
preparation of each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners for eac! 
month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc. ; Vegetables, 230; Eggs, 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings,'Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, 1o. 

** BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 pages, 

Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familiar 
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falks on the subjects of Breakfast, Croquettes, Haste or Waste, Gravy, 
|.uncheon, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
ng Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian ? 
rhere are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of Eggs, 
Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Sweet-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in 
luding Poultry and Game, Gravies, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- 


vs, Vegetables, Preakfast Rolls, Muffins, Tea-Cakes, ete.; Griddl 


akes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 


teverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, etc 

14. 
*““WoMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance Carey 
larrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 


ENTS:—Parv I., EMpromery—The Governing Rules of Decorative 
\rt; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod 


n; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold i: 


extiles and Embroidery, Crewels, | : 
veedlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treat 
hen finished; Drawn Work, old and new; QO] 
rk; Cut-work or Point Coupé; Macramé I 
P1IGMENT—China Painting, with Direction 
lors on Silk or Satin; Fan Painting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Oil 


lors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Pai 
iper; Water Colors on Linen; Pai 
enus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Deco 


l nus and 
nner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 
th Water Colors; Painted Tables. PArtr III., Mopern Ilomes 
nts for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 
If; Piano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Qur Doors; 


panes¢ Artin Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; Em 
idered Draperies of India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades; 
iwing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends 
r the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Witt REMITTANCE OF §7.50 


; In Teacup Time; Decorations 


15. 
Three copies of Goon HovskEKEEPING will be sent for one y 
py of Mrs. Lincoln’s “ Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume of 536 


res, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bout 
k and Corners and Paper Sides. CONTENTS :—Bread and 


r, Receipts for Yeast and Bread, Raised Discuit, Rolls, et 
ast, etc., Soda Discuit, Muffins, Gems, etc., Wattles 
kes, Fried Muffins, Fritters, Doug] 


h, Meat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Deef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 
rk, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundries, Vege 
les, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Not Puddings, 


stards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 


king for Invalids, Miscellancous Hints, Living Koom, The Care of 


hen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 


ichers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques 


ns for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 


uurse of Instruction at the Toston Cookir 


rms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $15 


16. 


We will send six copies of Goop HlousEKEE?PING for one year to one or 


re addresses and a copy of 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


Chis book has 1,040 pages, 6ooengravings, bound in sheep with marble 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


WITH REMITTANCE OF $50 
l'wenty copies of Goop HouSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four Pages of Colored 
l'lates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 
sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 
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SOME LOUD VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 
To BE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 
From /larper’s Bazai 
Such is the general interest felt in all matters pertaining to home com- 
forts that the issue of a new houschold journal, Goop HouSEKEEPING, 
by the ent rprising Ilolyoke publishers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & Co. 
isa notable event. Th 


tial number covers a wide range of topics and 
commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and good 
taste. 
New York Tribune :-— 

The first number of Goon IlouSEKEEPING is an admirable thing of its 
kind, practical, sensible, ‘and cheery and full of noble suggestions for 
the making of happy and healthful homes. 


We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goop Hovusr- 
KEEVING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the warmest 
welcome, * * * 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which made 
its accomplishment possible, * * * We most heartily recommend the 
periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 

Springfield Repu 


Goob HouSEKEEPING starts on its career with a_ highly promising be- 


The editor’s name does not appear but it was a clear 


cause excellently performing first number. The title is justified by its 


contents, * * * It will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 
Spi iefield 
We find Goop HousEKEEPING, as we expected, a very bright, in- 


teresting and helpful publication. * * * The different departments 


x¢ ntly made up and the typographical features are very at- 
LCtive together it fills a distinct place among periodical publica- 
tions 1 deserves i large circle of readers. 


New England Homestead :— 
Goop IlOUSEKEEPING starts off grandly. If subsequent numbers 
maintain the promise of the it 


al one, it cannot fail to be an instan- 
taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publishers 
evidently mean to make it as supreme in the field of housekeeping as 


their splendid 


ER WORLD is in the realm of paper 


as well compiled as the one at hand, Goon 
take its stan s one of the best periodic als of its 


Ilomes of the World are appealed to and the 


wide range of subj ited will find ready readers wherever there is 
a housekeeper to cogitate over its contents. 
Boston /lerald :— 

Goob TLoUSEKEEPING presents a delightful “ bill of fare,” which will 


he welcome to every household. ‘The periodical is, like all of Messrs. 


Dryan & Co.'s publications, a model of typographical neatness and is 
profusely illustrated. 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :-— 

Goop HovusEKEEPrING is handsomely printed upon fine paper and is a 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of the 
Ilousehold. This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters a field 
is yet unoccupied. As it is the aim ofits publishers to make poor house- 
keepers good ones and good housekeepers better, the new enterprise 
merits the most complete success. 

Boston 7ranscript :— 

Goop HousEKFEPING is a handsome periodical, admirable in its make- 
up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing and il 
lustrations. The imprint of the publishers isa guarantee of its excellence. 
Boston Post :- 

Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched by a 
new enterprise under the title of Goop HouseKEEPING. * ® * It will 
be sure of the success it deserves. 

Boston Globe 

The subscriptions began to be received betore the plans for Goon 
HovusEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour in, so 
that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is an as- 
sured financial and literary success. 

Boston Beacon 

Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition of the 
contents of Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 
Washington Capitol 

Goop HovuSsEKEEPING is a very useful publication, and its prospects 
of success seem to us to be excellent. It is needless to say that the typo- 
graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of every 
thing published by the Goop HouSEKEEPING publishers. 
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Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Home News -— 

Goop Hous 
seen ina long time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers 
able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. 
It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to 
be appreciated. 

Indianapolis Dazly Journal :— 

The object of Goop HoOuSEKEEPING is a good one, and the list of 
contributors indicates that the best of talent has been secured. 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily Journal :— 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be 
received with pleasure by those for whom it is intended. Certainly, 
‘* housekeeping ”’ is very popular with the people and we doubt not that 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of 
this new literary enterprise. 

Portland 7ranscript :-— 

Goop HouSEKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 
Kansas City 77mes :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to 
every wife many useful lessons. 
Dixon (Ill.) Sv -— 

The initial number of Goop HlouSEKEEPING is all that a publication 
of its character should be. It begins with means and ability and it covers 
a broad field. It is a journal, or more properly a magazine, to instruct 
and entertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 
will do a world of good. 

Clinton (Mass.) Weekly Times :— 

“Goon HOUSEKEEPING.” It is a pleasant thing when one begins good 
housekeeping to do so comfortably and if possible in good style. The 
first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued 
its “number one,’’ at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
It is beautiful, as to paper, printing, arrangement and subject matter; 
and all good housekeepers and all who mean to be better, ought to have it. 
Manchester (N. H.) J/irror and American :-— 

The first number of Goop HousSEKEEPING comes freighted with in- 
structive matter for the Homes ofthe World. In the list of contributors, 
an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 
housekeeping world. 

Hartford (Ct.) Evening Post:— 

The first issue is full of interest, the papers bristling with sensible 
contributions upon topics of home life that are so dear to us all. ‘There 
are special contributors and prizes are offered for a series of papers 
which offer will undoubtedly produce great things in home literature. 
Lawrence (Mass.) Daily Awzerican :— 

The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 
will endeavor to make Goop IIOUSEKEEPING so attractive that its fort- 
nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 
comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 
kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 
the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Sunday News :— 

Goop HouseKErPING fulfills all promises made by its editor previous 
to its appearance. It is intended for the Hlomes of the World, and con- 
tains information on all topics of interest to home lovers and home 
keepers. 

Westchester (Pa.) V7//age Record :— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is before us and there isn’t 
a housewife in the land but would find in its pages numerous hints and 
suggestions that would make easier the work that devolves upon her. 
Lowell (Mass.) Daily Courier :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a valuable magazine for housekeepers and 1s 
only $2.50 a year. 

Springfield (Ill.) State Journal :— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is full of good things. 
Newport (Vt.) Express and Standard :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is neatly printed and well edited. 


Ansonia (Ct.) Evening Sentinel :-— 


A perusal of the handsomely printed pages of the initial number of 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING shows that home topics are intelligently, interest- 
ingly and helpfully discussed. It aims to lighten the burdens of the 
housewife and the housekeeper, and to smooth the rough ways of every 
day doings. 
Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is handsomely printed, its contents are interest- 
ing, as well as instructing, and in every respect it is first-class. 


Albany (N. Y.) Suuday Press :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the title of a new candidate for the favor of 
housewives. It is very handsomely gotten up and embraces a large 
yariety of subjects of interest to the housewife and the family in general. 
Winsted (Ct.) Herald :-— 

Goon HousEKEEPING promises to be from the start a favorite in every 
household. 

Chicago Western Rural :— 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
tents of Goop HIOoUSEKEEPING. 

St. Louis Ceatral Christian Advocate:— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING stands by the principles that our homes will be 
just what we make them, and that we can make them all they ought to 
be. It has a list of writers of reputation on home topics, and it is 
attractive and gotten up in the best style. It is published by Clark W. 
Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., just the place that we look to fora 
journal of the kind. 

Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle :-— 

If the number we have of Goop HousEKEEPING is a fair specimen of 
what it is to be, it will meet with success. 
Baltimore Daily News :— 

The contents of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING comprises interesting articles 
upon such subjects as model housekeeping, family amusements, gas- 
tronomy, home decoration, sickness and accident and a great variety of 
other topics. They are all freshly and attractively treated. Those who 
desire excellent family reading should subscribe. 

St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian :-— 

The initial number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is an admirable beginning, 
giving a large variety of excellent and helpful home reading. It is praise 
enough of its handsome typographical appearance to say that it closely 
resembles that other and excellent publication of the same firm, THE 
PAPER WorRLD. 

Catlettsburg (Ky.) Central Methodist :— 

Goop IousEKEEPING will be welcomed by thousands as filling a long 
icit want In the literature of the times. 
Bangor (Me.) /udustrial Journal :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING excels in character, scope, quality of contents 
and general appearance, anything in the line of a home journal we have 
ever seen. 

San Francisco Sax Franciscan :— 

very woman who keeps house will retain Goop ITOUSEKEEPING as a 
trusty friend. 

Oakland (Cal.) Stgvs of the Times :— 

Goop HovusrKEEPING is the only journal of its kind, and it fills the 
place so perfectly that we do not see how there can be any need of 
another. 

New York Jonthly Union: 

Goop TLouSEKEEPING is filled with well written articles of interest to 
every member of the family circle. 
Cheney (Kansas) Journa/ 

The subscription price of Goop IlousEKEEPING is only nominal, con- 
sidering t 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Patriot :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is every way worthy of 


merits of the journal. 


its name. 
Stamford (N. Y.) AZtrror 

Goop IlOUSEKEEPING is printed on fine paper; the ‘‘make up” is 
first class, the original and selected matter is worthy of careful perusal 
and altogether it is a model magazine for the Ifomes of the World. 
Hartford (Ct.) Christian Secretary :— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING has a very attractive ap- 
pearance as to form, paper, and printing. Its contents are admirable 
and its papers of the best. 

New York Evangelist :-— 

In the Bill of Fare of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is an ample variety for a 
paper or a magazine (the new publication is not exactly either, but some- 
thing between both) that shall be at once entertaining and instructive. 
We give a hearty welcome to the new comer. 

Harrisburgh (Pa.) Zudependent :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING will cover a most important purpose, for if there 
is anything that involves so much of the comfort of the human family as 
is calculated to insure its virtue, health and happiness; it is good house- 
keeping that will compose the attraction to keep the old and young at 
home and thereby enable them to cultivate the graces that make perfect 
men and women, 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


SHOE 


bsolutely the best. Softens leather, con- 
t os oil, gives finish, actually 
n «es shoes wear longe 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


mend it, 
dressings. Take 
M FRs.,. 


» other. 


NEW YORK. 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere recom- 
It is more economical than other 


LADIES who prefer to 
use a nice qual- 
ity of dt tationery for their 

rdence should in- 

Crane's Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 
opers to match {the old and 
reliable line) 1ese goods 
are presented in Semen tine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed in Purity, 


AGEN (S WANTED 
‘aie ARNOLD | 
AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 


A household treasure and necessity, 
> Better and healthier than boiling, 
broiling or roasting Wanted by ev- 
aamncdy who sees it. This is a rare 
“Send for terms at once. 


char 
WILMOT C ASTL E & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


Read this Twice! 


beautiful Panel Picture, in colors 


— salon paintings for 1884, entitled “ 
Noveau ” (The New Novel). 


SOAP. | 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
all purposes, the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. 


yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps | you “ Le Roman Noveau,” 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 


ng greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or | for hanging, free of all expense. 
ae chapped or sore hands. Send ‘us seven 


| improves with age, and those who desire 
Vrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 


Sold by all grocers. 


selves. 


Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


the 25 bars of their grocer at once; 


HONETIC SHORTHAND. 
For Self-Instruction. Price, $1.50. “Special In- 
struction by Mail, $6. Send stamp for Specimen 
‘ages, &c. W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


The names‘and address 
of LADIES and GENTLE- 
MEN 


before the edition is exhausted. 
of course, “0 advertising on the picture. 


Osgoodby’s Method. 


I. L. CRAGIN & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


,13x28,a 
fac-simile reproduction of one of the Paris 
Le Roman 
It is a perfect 


We have copyrighted it, and it can- 
not be issued by any other house than our- 
The edition is limited, and will be 
issued gratis in the following manner only: 
Save your wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap, and as soon as you get 25 mail them 
Will net 10. us with your full address, and we will mail 
mounted ready 


The soap 


This Paris, 1878. 
will insure the receipt of the wrappers by us 


There is, 


Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, even finest foreign productions. Sold 


by all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


LADIES J ASK YOUR STATIONER 


In addition to our premiums of music and 
Shakespeare Cards, we have just issued a 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


gem, and well worthy a place on the wall of 
Np H any of the patrons of Dobbins’ Electric VALLEY PAPER CO., 
APANESE| | | 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1822. 


HURLBUT PAPER CO.’S 


FRENCH LINEN 


Correspondence Papers, 


In Fashionable Sizes, in boxes with Envelopes 


2a to match. 
copy of the picture at once, have only to buy 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
Centennial, Phila., 1876. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Extra Quality of Linen Folios, Superfine 
Flat and Folded Papers of Highest 
Grade. 
SOUTH LEE, MASS. 


for profit- 
able pleasant work. Must belong to 
the better class. RE SPONSIR LE How SE. 
To such a liberal offer will be made to 


obtain constant employment. 4 
Address 
PAUL E. TABEL MFG. CO., Chicago. | @ 


816 Chestnut 


PRICE, $1.50 


Weight 434 lbs. No glass to break. 
Will boil a quart of water quicker 
than kindling can be townd to gen- | 
erate afireinarange. Sent toany 
address in the U. 5., express paid, 

on receipt of $1.50, 


PICTURES, of every character and price 
BRIDAL GIFTS, ANNIVERSARIES, 
SABBATH SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
ETC., ETC. 


Catalogues of Novelties sent on receipt of stamp. 


PAINTINGS, 


t. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1882, 


FRENCH PLATE MIRRORS, 
WINDOW CORNICES. 
WHAT! ! 
that little 
FLORENCE 


The handsomest and best 


[EATING STOVE PICTURE FRAMES. 


HEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 


usands have done so. 


CARD AND CABINET FRAMES 


In the greatest variety. 


nd for circulars, ete. to 
CRENCE MACHINE CO., 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


All the ** ROGERS’ GROUPS” 


SoLe AGENCY. 


Paintings Cleaned and Restored. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


for 


Have you tried “ Wuitinc’s 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 


made by WHITING 


Parer Co., Horyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 


uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


LACONOCRAPHY! 

A MARVELOUS SUCCESS ! 
A Geometric system of Shorthand writ- 
ing and memory culture.Instruction by 


No mail. Send for circulars to Dr. Ae 
Miitler, 45 Elizabeth-st., Chicago, Ill. 
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Goon HousEKEEPING. 


DECKER 


MATCHLESS 


riANGS 


33 Union Square, N. Y. 


THE BARBER’S OPINION. 


**SomE people think ’tis only made 
For cleansing goods of heavy grade, 
For washing down the walls or stairs, 
The bureau, tables and the chairs, 

Or keeping hands and faces free 

From chaps and pimples sad to see. 
But folks do well to change their mind; 
*Tis not to things like these confined, 
And not alone the kitchen-maid 


And laundress prize its friendly aid ; 

I find it just the nicest thing 

For toilet use and barbering. 

The slightest touches will suffice 

To make a foamy lather rise, 

That holds the beard till smoothly laid, 
However dull may be the blade. 

In short, the 
That tells what Ivory Soap will do.” 


tale is ever new 


| 
| 
| 
If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, | 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SOAP. } 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50c.,$1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!|sCorns, Bunions,25¢ 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


KING TOILET PACKAGE! 


When one sheet is used another 
presents itself. Most economical an: 
convenient package made. For sale 

ly Druggists and Paper Dealers. Sam 

he sent express paid for $1.00 as fol 

lows: New England and Middle State 
5 packages with one holder. Other States 4 
packages and one holder, Each package guar- 
anteed 800 sheets. 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
B 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal, costing less than one cent @ 

} cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

) strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 

@ well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers ¢ irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, 


Combined in One. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 


Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 
One grate heats two ea ach 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
HENRY L. GREEN, River Point, R. 
T he grate heats my x 24 x 14 feet when 
is 30° below zero. Amory, Fond du Lac, 
I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting: room, 13 X 22 feet, and tie 
comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 
J. B. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The grate heats a room 33; . 13 feet down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs. . WETHERBE E, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The grate in the north end a my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 
= it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in 
=the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never be en touched 
FF —With frost, though the mercury ant been as low as 15° below zero. 
mM. THompsoN, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated 
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EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 77 Beekman St., New York. 
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